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ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


TIOATXPTZ=OS MTKHNH. 


THE Homeric poems and Schlie- 
mann’s excavations alike attest the 
wealth of Mycenae in the age to which 
the fortress has given its name. If we 
ask how it acquired this wealth, we 
have two theories to choose between. 
Bérard, in Les Phéniciens et l’Odyssée, 
i. 11 and 78, suggests that the lords of 
Mycenae amassed their riches by the 
taxation of goods in transit past their 
mountain stronghold. He finds, in 
fact, in its position an illustration of his 
Law of the Isthmus,’ according to 
which traders in those early days 
avoided the perils of the promontories 
of the Aegean, and at the same time 
shortened journeys by sea, by unloading 
goods on one side of an isthmus and 
reloading into ships on the other. The 
merchants who carried on the trade 
which he believes existed between the 
east and the west of the Mediterranean 
shrank from the dangerous route round 
the capes in the south of the Pelopon- 
nesus, and preferred to land their wares 
at Nauplia and have them transported 
by land to Corinth, past Mycenae, 
which took generous toll of the traffic. 

It cannot be doubted that, if there 
was such a trade and its volume was 
considerable, there is here a simple and 
reasonable explanation, in part at least, 
of the greatness of Mycenae. Dr. Leaf, 
however, in Homer and History, 215 ff., 
denies the existence in Mycenaean days 





1 Cf. Murray, 2.G.Z.7 57f. For criticism of 
the Law see Zimmern, Zhe Greek Common- 
wealth, 24 and 312; on the application of the 
theory to Boeotia, Mr. Gomme in &.S.A. 
xviii. 189 ff. ; and for a modern portage— across 
the Isthmus of Hierapetra in Crete—Hawes, 
Crete the Forerunner of Greece, 90. 
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of any maritime commerce dependent 
on the Isthmus of Corinth. He even 
denies the existence of Corinth itself in 
those days, and of trade by land of any 
importance between the Peloponnesus 
and the north of Greece. Nothing but 
purely local commerce could have 
passed Mycenae, and as there was little 
or none, Mycenae ‘derived nothing 
from the taxation of caravans.’ He 
argues that Agamemnon was king of 
all Greece, both the continent and the 
islands, and that Mycenae owed its 
dominance and resources to its political 
and military position. He and Bérard 
are thus in conflict, and it may be use- 
ful to inquire if further light can be 
thrown on the main point, the traffic 
past Mycenae. 

Much depends in this matter on the 
view that is taken of the political con- 
ditions in Greece towards the end of 
the Mycenaean Age. These have been 
investigated by Dr. Leaf in the chapter 
entitled ‘The Realm of Agamemnon,’ 
from which I have already quoted, but 
careful examination of the numerous 
propositions which he there seeks to 
establish will, it appears to me, leave 
the reader unconvinced on practically 
every point. I venture to think that 
decisions on the principal questions 
raised all make for confirmation of 
Bérard’s position. 

One of these questions relates to 
Agamemnon. The view that he was 
king or emperor of the whole of Greece, 
including the islands, is difficult of 
acceptance. I have discussed the 
question at length in C.Q., xi. 146 ff., 
and have nothing to add here. Further, 
I submit, on another cardinal point, 
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that the delimitation of the realms of 
Agamemnon and Diomede given by the 
‘Cataloguer,’ as Dr. Leaf calls the 
author of the Boiotia, is a reasonable 
one. Dr. Leaf thinks it absurd, and ridi- 
cules the picture presented by that late 
composer, in which we see Agamemnon 
excluded from Argolis and confined to 
a strip of wretched country on the Gulf 
of Corinth, while Diomede the vassal is 
given a far superior domain. That is 
a comparison which requires detailed 
investigation, but it will clear the 
ground if, before making it, I notice 
the new, or practically new; suggestion 
regarding the non-existence of Corinth 
and of trade between east and west in 
Mycenaean times. 

Undeterred by Mr. Allen’s warning 
in J.H.S. xxx. 297, Dr. Leaf has gone 
so far as to prophesy that evidence of 
occupation of the place in Mycenaean 
days—evidence, that is, not in the shape 
of ‘a few chance sherds’ but of ‘a real 
Mycenaean layer ’—will never be dis- 
covered. But it is just such a layer, to 
judge from the references in American 
periodicals to the recent operations of 
their Archaeological School at Corinth, 
that has now been found, and it will be 
for Dr. Leaf to explain away the im- 
portance of this new find. Until he 
has done so, the value of his essay on 
Agamemnon’s realm is very greatly 
reduced. A perusal of his chapter will 
show how useful the disappearance of 
Corinth is for his purpose. If there 
was no advevos KopiwwOos in Mycenaean 
days, it is one more nail in the coffin of 
the Cataloguer, whose whole scheme 
must be discredited when we find him 
‘projecting into the past an epithet 
which belonged only to his own time.’ 
If there was no Corinth ‘to act as a 
magnet,’ there would be no land trade 
with the south, and no opportunities, 
the sea trade between east and west 
being rejected, for the king of Mycenae 
to wax fat on transit dues. If there 
was no Corinth, Agamemnon’s dominion 
as described by the Cataloguer is, with 
other disadvantages stated, but a poor 
thing. If there was no Corinth, it is 
easy to avoid the conclusion that 
Agamemnon dominated such trade as 
passed along the Isthmus or across it. 
And soon. But all this must be denied 


Dr. Leaf for the present, and till he 
succeeds in banishing from archaeo- 
logical ken what is described as the 
‘promising Mycenaean settlement’ 
recently uncovered at Corinth. 

Support for the case for the abolition 
of Mycenaean occupation is also sought 
from the Homeric text. First, the only 
passage in the Iliad outside the Cata- 
logue in which Corinth is named, viz. 
Il. xiii. 660-672, is ruthlessly ejected, 
and Dr. Leaf hopes, but hopes in vain, 
I feel sure, that the strictest unitarian 
will not be shocked if he says ‘that the 
mention of the name shows that this 
episode is post-Achaian.’ That seems 
to beg the question at issue, and the 
only other reason given, that the 
episode is not in ‘ organic connection ’ 
with what precedes or follows, need not 
be regarded. Secondly, some assistance 
is claimed from the remark of the 
ancients, that, when the poet speaks, 
he calls the city Képiv6es, while his 
mpocwma ‘always’ use the name ’E¢upn. 
As a matter of fact, Corinth is called 
’Edvpn (twice, as it happens) by one 
mpoowrtrov in the course of one speech, 
and Képw6os once by the poet. That 
is about as poor a basis for the generali- 
sation as could be imagined, and there 
is no other help to be got from the text 
of the poem. 

As to trade in Mycenaean days 
between east and west, that, so far as 
my search has gone, appears to be 
generally accepted.!. Dr. Leaf himself 
admits (Appendix G to Homer and 
History) that long before the Mycenaean 
age ‘there existed conditions which 
would explain the occupation of the 
site of Corinth as an emporium. That 
is to say, there is evidence of a wide 
and active commerce between the 
Aegean basin on the one hand and 
Sicily and southern Italy on the other.’ 
See Mr. Peet in B.S.A. xiii. 405 f. But 
this trade, we are to understand, ceased, 
and the emporium of Corinth vanished, 





1 See, for instance, Tsountas and Manatt, 
358 f£. (‘ the larger Mycenaean world the clear- 
ing-house of culture for all the Mediterranean 
lands’); Hall, Oldest Civilisation of Greece, 30, 
217 ff., 224 f., and 234 ff., and 283 n.; Busolt, 
History of Greece, i. 51; Meyer, Gesch. d. Alt. 
ii. 208; Schuchhardt, English Translation, 96, 
122; and Beloch, History of Greece, i. 173 f. 
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in Mycenaean times. That is hardly 
likely. And no reason for it, in the 
political and other conditions of the 
day, is suggested, unless it be that 
Corinth was in abeyance. But Corinth, 
it must be maintained for the present, 
was there all the time. Moreover, even 
if the trade with Italy and Sicily stopped, 
there would surely be some from the 
east with the northern and southern 
shores of the Gulf, with the Ionian 
islands outside it, and with the western 
coast of the Peloponnesus. No other 
authority, so far as I can discover, has 
gone so far as to say Corinth had ceased 
to exist. Some have thought it was of 
comparatively little importance in the 
Mycenaean age, but these have now to 
reckon with the results of American 
spade-work, and will probably revise 
their opinions.? 

The little trade with the far west that 
may have existed was perhaps, Dr. Leaf 
thinks, carried on by the Phoenicians 
as intermediaries. But the presence of 
that people in the Greek sphere at that 
early date seems to be extremely doubt- 
ful. See, for a recent statement on the 
point, Mr. Wace in the Companion to 
Greek Studies, 33, and cf. 518. Busolt, 
loc. cit., accepts the Phoenicians, while 
Mr. Hall, 0.C.G. 234 ff., says all the 
evidence points to a post-Mycenaean 
date for their first entry into the 
Aegaean. So Dussaud, Les Civilisations 
Préhelleniques*, 199. But, even grant- 
ing their presence, it remains only a 
conjecture that the trade between east 
and west was in their hands. 

I now revert to one of the principal 
matters argued in Dr. Leaf’s chapter. 
Before he can establish the proposition 
that Agamemnon was king of Greece 
and the islands, it is necessary to dis- 
credit the Cataloguer’s distribution of 
the north-eastern portion of the Pelo- 
ponnesus between Agamemnon and 
Diomede. It is contended that the 
Cataloguer has produced an egregious 








1 | may refer to Hall, of. cit., 290 (greatness 
of Corinth exclusively post-Mycenaean), and 
Ancient History of the Near East, 523 (so far 
as we know, not a place of importance) ; 
Burrows, Discoveries in Crete‘, 189 n. (Corinth 
insignificant in Minoan times) ; and Meyer, of. 
cit, li. 155 (saga and remains do not indicate 
that Corinth played any part in the o/des¢ times). 
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misrepresentation of the real conditions 
in assigning to Agamemnon only a poor 
region on the Gulf, ‘bare hills and 
worthless pebble-beaches,’ the king’s 
access to which, when coming from the 
east, is by rounding Malea and sailing 
up the western coast of the Pelopon- 
nesus, as his subordinate Diomede 
blocks the simpler approach by the 
Saronic or the Argolic Gulf. 

The truth seems to be that Aga- 
memnon is given a far better territory 
than Diomede. To begin with Mycenae 
itself, nothing requires us to believe 
that he possessed only the rock and 
castle and the town at its foot. The 
mere existence of that town implies 
that there was, as in historical times, a 
tract of the cultivable plain attached 
to it. Agamemnon may in fact have 
owned—it cannot be proved, but neither 
can the possibility be denied—the upper 
part of the Argolic plain, and what that 
was in those days may be gathered 
from the often quoted description of 
Aristotle (Meteorol. i. 14). In the days 
of the Troica, he says, it was much 
superior to the lower, marshy tract on 
the sea. And there were good springs 
there, a ‘ great treasure in the thirsty 
plain of Argolis’ (Edinb. Rev. cccxi. 
192; cf. Bérard, i. 11, auprés de sources 
constantes, chose rare en cette contrée aride, 
dans cette Argolide de la Sotf, worvdiyprov 
"Apyos).2, Argos and Tiryus are in the 
lower part of the plain, and the Cata- 
loguer assigns to Diomede nothing north 
of the former. 

But then, to digress for a moment, 
we are to believe that such a division of 
the plain could not have been, for Pro- 
fessor Meyer has decided that it is 
‘impossible to cut up the plain region ’ 
(or ‘the control of the plain’—das 
Gebiet der Ebene) ‘in this way’ (op. cit. 
ii. 184). The Professor’s reason is that 





2 Agamemnon’s name was connected with 
irrigation in the well-known expression ’Aya- 
pepvovea para, and Eustathius (461, 14) says 
of him, dpewpuxia gidndeiv iordpnra. Perhaps 
he maintained the artificial water-supply sup- 
posed to be implied in the story of Danaos and 
the Danaids. “Apyos dvudpov édv Aavads rroingev 
évudpor. 

3 Meyer is much too dogmatic, and not a 
safe guide. I had come to that conclusion, on 
the number of cases in which I had found his 
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the Mycenae of the Urzeit is ‘ unthink- 
able without active connection (rege 
Verbindung) with the sea.’ That can 
be conceded at once. The reply is 
that Mycenae had such connection at 
Corinth, as the remains of the roads 
between the fortress and the emporium 
show. Dr. Leaf follows Meyer, adding 
that ‘the division which makes Argos 
a capital town while Mykene is still 
fortified, and the stronghold of a rival 
state, is impossible.’ Again, ‘im- 
possible’! But why? Havetwo hostile 
or rival strongholds or cities never main- 
tained themselves in the same plain or 
river-valley ? Such a proposition can- 
not be accepted. If the Turks had 
held on to Baghdad, they would have 
been faced by Basra in hostile hands. 
But we need not leave Greece. Tegea 
and Mantinea were in the same plain 
of the Arcadian tableland, and we know 
what their history was. Must we not 
say that Orchomenos and Thebes could 
not have existed as separate powers in 
Boeotia? The commonest natural 
boundaries of states are doubtless rivers 
and watersheds, but the needs and 
passions of their populations are con- 
stantly leading to changes. In the 
Argolid of Achaean days we have two 
fortresses, one on or near the sea and con- 
trolling communication by Nauplia, the 
other at the northern extremity of the 
plain, just inside the mountains and 
commanding the passage to the Gulf, 
and we know that in the tradition and 
in history alike it was not ‘ impossible ’ 
for them to preserve separate jurisdic- 
tions under different rulers.1 To add, 
as Meyer does, that the Heraeum shows 
Argos, Tiryns and Mycenae were under 
one and the same jurisdiction does not 
advance matters, unless we are prepared 
to admit that communities subject to 
powers independent of each other have 





dicta contested by other authorities, before I 
read Dr. Mahaffy’s letter in the 7zmes Literary 
Supplement of April 13, 1916. Meyer is one of 
those who believe that Agamemnon was only a 
Spartan god. 

1 There was a tradition (Eustath. 288, 36) 
that after Adrastus’ death Agamemnon subju- 
gated Argos. If the Cataloguer’s opponents 
accept that story for their own purposes, the 
impossible division of the plain had evidently 
been in existence before the conquest. 


never worshipped at a central shrine of 
some great godhead. 

But to resume. The Cataloguer also 
gives Agamemnon the fertile valleys 
in the mountains, especially those of 
Cleonae and Phlius, the latter specified 
in the Catalogue by ‘pleasant Arai- 
thyrea’: ’ApasOupéa 4 viv Praia, 
Eustath. The king has also ‘ wealthy 
Corinth’ with what Mr. Zimmerman, 
op. cit. 367 n., calls its ‘ good cornland,’ 
referring no doubt to the plain between 
it and Sicyon. And he has the whole 
of the coastland or riviera—Adyiadov 7’ 
ava twavta—from the Isthmus to Elis 
on the west. But this latter we are 
asked to believe was worthless—a poor, 
arid region with a harbourless coast 
and an intolerable climate. It may be 
so in these days,? but it can hardly have 
had these defects three thousand years 
ago, or the tract between Corinth and 
Sicyon would never have become pro- 
verbial as an example of agricultural 
richness—ein pou ta petakv KopivOov cai 
Xixvavos. The defects noted are the 
inevitable results—conspicuous in parts 
of India, in modern Greece generally, 
and in other countries—of the denuda- 
tion by man and beast of the hills to 
the south from which the streams 
descend to the Gulf. We are not to 
assume that, when these hills were 
covered with jungle and the streams 
ran quietly from perennial springs, the 
plains were ill-watered, or the harbours 
silted up,as Lechaeum now is, with the 
copious detritus from bared hillsides. 
As to climate, Dr. Leaf quotes Phillip- 
son in Frazer’s Pausanias, ili. 20, as 
showing that nowadays the winds make 
the Corinth region intolerable, so bad 
indeed that, if conditions were the same 
of old, it is a wonder the site was ever 
selected or that a city rose to wealth 
and fame on it. But on the same page 
Frazer says Diogenes the Cynic ‘ praised 
the summer climate of Corinth.’ Now 
it is said to be ‘ extremely unhealthy in 
the summer and autumn in consequence 
of the malaria, for which it is difficult 


2 Dr. Leaf quotes Neumann-Partsch as to 
present day conditions. That the land in the 
immediate vicinity of Corinth itself was rough 
and ovx evyews ododpa in ancient times one can 
well believe. Bu: it is too much to speak even 
there of ‘the barrenness of the soil.’ 
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to account, as it receives the sea-breezes 
from either side.’ This seems to be all 
that the article in Smith’s Dictionary 
of Greek and Roman Geography contains 
as to the climate. There is nothing 
to indicate that it was very bad in 
antiquity. Malaria, it may be added, 
is not an uncommon phenomenon in 
deserted sites. To sum up, we should 
require much stronger evidence from 
antiquity to prove that the old con- 
ditions were bad. It is not an extrava- 
gant suggestion that the present con- 
dition of the riviera in question is 
almost as unlike that in Achaean days, 
as the state of famine districts in India, 
where the hills were long ago rendered 
useless to man and beast, differs from 
that of forest-clad regions and their 
vicinity not fifty miles away. 

So much for Agamemnon’s realm, as 
given by the Cataloguer, from the point 
of view of local productiveness. What 
then of Diomede’s? He had the Argolic 
plain, but probably no more than the 
central portion between the territory 
appertaining to the city and fortress of 
Mycenae and the marshland on the 
coast. He also had the Akté, the 
Argolic peninsula on the east, but that 
was mountainous. Frickenhaus and 
Miiller have investigated it thoroughly, 
and in one of their papers (Kito x. 390) 
Miiller says it ‘lacks plains.’ Surely 
even as regards agriculture one might 
say Agamemnon’s country was not 
inferior to Diomede’s. 

But turn now to commerce. We 
have first to consider who commanded 
the Isthmus in Agamemnon’s time. 
According to Dr. Leaf, Agamemnon 
did, as he was emperor of. the whole 
country, but this important possession 
was apparently of no use to him, except 
perhaps as already a ‘ fetter of Greece.’ 
It is also assumed to have been the 
starting-point of an imagined ‘ system’ 
of military roads into northern Greece 
of which no trace now remains, or 
remained to classical authors.’ But for 
purposes of trade, to which it afterwards 
acted as a magnet of power, this ‘un- 
rivalled geographical position (Hall), 
this site ‘incomparable for trade and 





1 These will be considered more fully in 
another paper. 
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navigation’ (Bursian), this éuzropeov 
‘EdAdbos—but why repeat the praises 
bimaris Corintht ?>—was useless, because 
such commerce as existed was insignifi- 
cant. To that point I shall return, but 
meantime what is important for us is to 
see to whom the Cataloguer gives the 
Isthmus. He gives it to neither Aga- 
memnon nor Diomede, for he does not 
expressly mention it, strange as the 
omission would be in a writer of the 
Logographer age who knew Corinth as 
‘ wealthy,’ and must have known what 
gave her her then wealth and impor- 
tance. Nor does he mention Megara. 
But when he says that Agamemnon 
possessed Corinth, and that Corinth 
was already distinguished for wealth, 
and by consequence for power, he surely 
meant that Agamemnon dominated the 
Isthmus. It is inconceivable that he 
meant to give that advantage to any 
other power, with a strong Corinth and 
its impregnable citadel at one end of it. 

Dr. Leaf hardly discusses the point. 
Mr. Allen in C.Q. iii. 89 had expressed 
the opinion that the Cataloguer ‘ views 
the Saronic Gulf generally up to Salamis 
(and its Peraea) and Athens as the 
property of the Argolid monarchy,’ and 
Dr. Leaf at once accepts the view that 
the Cataloguer gives no port on the 
Saronic Gulf or the Argolic to Agamem- 
non, who, to get home from Troy, must 
sail round the Peloponnesus to Sicyon 
or Corinth. But hedid not know, when 
he wrote, that there was a Mycenaean 
Corinth, and a Corinth, as may be con- 
fidently asserted, in possession of the 
south-western end of the Isthmus. That 
being so, it was possible for Agamemnon 
to reach his home by sailing to and 
landing at Cenchreae. It is true this 
place, like the Isthmus itself, is not 
mentioned in the Catalogue, but its non- 
existence may not be inferred. Many 
ports are omitted. Nauplia is, and no 
one will say it did not exist. Athens 
was occupied, we are assured, for ages 
before the Mycenaean, and must have 
had a haven, but is not given one. Nor 
is Sparta, unless Helos in its marshes 
does duty for one. So for other places. 
It will not, I suppose, be denied that 
the poet, when he composed the Cata- 
logue or adapted it to his Iliad, had the 
right to accommodate it, in point of 
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length and detail, to the rest of the 
poem. As Eustathius says of his omis- 
sion of an enumeration of the seventy- 
four Athenian demes, or the most famous 
of them, ov« elye mavtas eis petpotrotiay 
katatagew. That modrrovs ovynOjvat 
ToTrovs, as the same authority observes, 
the poet himself shows in respect of 
Crete, and may be inferred from his 
description of Elis and other localities. 
But even if Cenchreae was not in 
existence as a port with an évetipevov 
mronieOpov, the haven was always there, 
‘a bay protected by two promontories 
on the north and south,’ and would cer- 
tainly be used by the power in posses- 
sion of that end of the Isthmus. It 
was connected with Corinth by a road 
that had ‘long walls’ provided by 
nature. As for Agamemnon’s return 
home, on which see the note of Merry 
and Riddell on Od. iv. 514 and Seymour, 
Life in the Homeric A ge, 66, the difficulty 
in interpreting the narrative does not 
concern us. It is not necessary to 
believe in a journey round the penin- 
sula. Mr. Allen, it may be added, 
appears to have reconsidered, in J.H.S. 
Xxx. 297, his original view of the matter. 
Dr. Leafs argument suffers from the 
assumption, for his own purpose, that 
Mr. Allen has shown that Agamemnon 
had no ground on the Isthmus, and 
could not land there, but had to return 
round Malea, and sarcasm is expended 
on the Cataloguer’s folly in putting the 
emperor in such a plight in relation to 
his vassal at Argos. It seems to be 
assumed, as in the matter of the adapta- 
tion of the Catalogue to the Iliad— 
‘where so good a unitarian as Mr. T. W. 
Allen leads no unitarian need hesitate 
to follow ’—that any conclusion of Mr. 
Allen’s must be accepted by all those in 
agreement with him on the question of 
unity, and that Dr. Leaf may treat them 
as bound by it. Mr. Allen may be 
trusted to defend his views with full 
knowledge and ability, but he certainly 
will not urge that they are rcs judicatae 
to any section of Homeric inquirers. 
What then resulted to Agamemnon 
from command of this most important 
locality, situated, like Crete, on trade 
routes between north and south and 
east and west? It was a puzzle to me, 
when I first read Bérard’s book, how 
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shippers from the east or south-east, 
bound for the west and anxious to avoid 
the détour by Malea, should have come 
to the Argolic Gulf, unloaded at Nauplia, 
and sent their goods thence on beasts 
of burden, through a mountainous tract, 
more than thirty miles to the Gulf of 
Corinth, instead of coming up the 
Saronic Gulf to the haven on the 
Isthmus known to later times as 
Schoenus, and having the merchandise 
sent across there, a journey of only three 
and a half.! If Bérard is correct, then 
Mycenae must, for no other power 
could, have closed the Isthmus to com- 
pel traffic to go to Nauplia and pass 
the fortress and pay toll. The alterna- 
tive view is that of traffic across the 
Isthmus. In either case that locality 
was, as we must hold on other grounds, 
within the dominion of Mycenae. I 
pass the possibility that Mycenae, by 
virtue of greater power or through 
arrangement with Argos, had facilities 
at Nauplia or Epidauros, but certainly 
from Corinth it commanded the Corin- 
thian Gulf and the trade thence with 
the west, as well as the land traffic, 
which I shall deal with presently, 
between the Peloponnesus and northern 
Greece. 

Here lies the secret of the greatness 
of Mycenae as exhibited by excavation. 
Dr. Leaf tells us truly, in B.S.A. xviii. 
310, that ‘if we want to explain by 
economic facts the greatness of a city, 
we must fix our minds on the staples of 
human intercourse—on the wheat and 
timber, the wine and oil, the hides, 
wool, linen and hemp, the metal ores, 
the fabrics, felted or woven, and the 
slaves, who are the instruments of pro- 
duction.’ Agriculture alone could never 
have given Mycenae her great wealth, 





1 We hear of no dolkos in very ancient times. 
But if the progress of research discloses reason 
for believing there was one we need rot be 
surprised. The enormous advantage to sea- 
borne traffic can hardly have been overlooked, 
and the ships of that early age were small and 
easily hauled. See the Odyssey and Bérard, 
passim. Odysseus himself—all unaided, but 
Savoy Td Hnpwixov—edioArKie (if I may coin a 
word) in Od. v. 261, on which see the note of 
Merry and Riddell. I think no one will now 
use against me the outworn principle that 
because Homer does not mention a thing he 
does not know’ it. 
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any more than Ilios, also roAvypucos, 
could have got hers from what Bérard 
calls les pauvres marécages du Scamandre 
(cf. Troy, 255). It was on trade that 
her lords grew opulent. The very exist- 
ence of such fortified centres of exchange 
argues a wide trade (R.G.E.? 60 f.). 
So does the gold in which Mycenae 
abounded, for the authorities tell us 
this could only have come from Asia, 
and it is not likely that her kings owned 
gold mines there. If we bear in mind 
the facts that Greece was oppressed by 
what has been termed ‘ radical poverty,’ 
and that foreign trade was a necessity 
to her, that Mycenae itself seems to 
have been the centre of a pottery in- 
dustry, which was of an extent to be a 
source of much gain (Bury, History of 
Greece’, 36; Busolt?, i. 112), that she 
commanded the sea commerce of east 
and west, and the land traffic between 
north and south, and that transit dues 
—Adam Smith’s ‘ duties of passage ’— 
are a common element in the finance of 
primitive authorities, such as Turkish 
Beys and Indian Rajas and petty chiefs 
of the olden time, we cannot doubt that 
Bérard’s theory is correct. It was thus 
that Sybaris grew wealthy (Zimmern, 
op.cit.27). Strabo knew that such dues 
contributed to the riches of Corinth, 
but the source had been in existence 
much longer than he had any idea of. 
If we now turn to Diomede’s realm, 
and consider it from the same point of 
view, we see he had a number of small 
but good harbours in the Akté besides 
Nauplia on the Argolic Gulf, and Dr. 
Leaf refers to roads from those parts to 
Tiryns, which he conjectures was built 
to protect trade from these ports in the 
east, as well as to cover Nauplia. But 
I have searched for mention of these 
roads through the mountains of the 
Akté in vain. There was certainly one 
from Epidaurus to Tiryns, which was 
no doubt a line of traffic. Assuming, 
however, that there were roads from 
the other ports, what was the traffic 
from them, and what opportunities had 
Argos for levying dues on it? She 
might levy on commerce using her ports, 
but on how much of it? At full rates, 
only on trade from the east for her own 
wants or for the south of the Pelopon- 
nesus. On trade between east and west 
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availing itself of the short cut, whether 
by Nauplia or the ports of the Akté 
and Mycenae, she would be entirely 
dominated by the lord of Mycenae, who 
could stop that trade altogether to the 
ports of Argos, if he chose, by refusing 
transit past Mycenae and opening the 
Isthmus. Mycenae had the whip hand, 
and again her superiority, not to mention 
her levies on the land trade between 
north and south, is fully apparent. 

Altogether it seems clear that the 
Cataloguer was not guilty of the folly 
that is imputed to him. He has given 
the king of men a much finer domain 
than he has given Diomede, and the 
superiority is accurately reflected in the 
hundred and sixty ships provided for 
Troy by Agamemnon sroAvvavs—just 
double the Argive fleet. The Cata- 
loguer is fully justified, and there is no 
need for us to resort to the new hypo- 
thesis, incapable of proof, that Agamem- 
non was emperor of Greece. 

But trade over a land route between 
the north and the Peloponnesus has so 
far only been assumed. It is now neces- 
sary to consider it. Dr. Leaf thinks it 
it impossible, for ‘the sea would be an 
overwhelming competitor.” Even the 
local trade from Arcadia and Sparta 
‘would naturally be passed on east- 
wards through Nauplia and perhaps by 
Epidauros,’ and would not go north to 
pay transit dues at Mycenae. 

The first point is as to the magnitude 
of this trade, and of this we must judge 
on what the archaeologists tell us of the 
prehistory of the Peloponnesus. First, 
as to Arcadia. Dr. Leaf thinks it was 
not under the sway of Mycenae, the 
monarchs of which thought its wild 
hillmen were best left to themselves. 
These did not even use civilised 
weapons.! The suggestion is there would 
be little trade with such acountry. But 
Arcadia is not to be dismissed so lightly. 
Its people, whatever mpooé\nvos may 
mean, were certainly a very ancient 
community. It sent out colonies to 





1 This on J//. vii. 132 ff.—Lykoergos the xopv- 
vitns. . The inference from one hero’s armature 
is rash. That he was ‘ called xopvvnrns because 
he did not use bow or spear’ points rather the 
other way. Will the historian of the future deny 
civilisation to our friends the enemy because 
they have used clubs in trench warfare? 
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Cyprus—not to mention Oinotros and 
Italy—at least as early as the eleventh 
century B.c. (Sir A. Evans in J.H.S. 
xxxii. 288), it was ‘penetrated with 
Minoan ideas’ and had ‘assimilated a 
form of Minoan worship.’ Mycenaean 
remains have been found at Tegea, 
and Mycenaean influence was probably 
spreading into the country towards the 
end of the Mycenaean period (Mr. 
Thompson in Liverpool Annals, iv. 132). 
There were routes to the coast in many 
directions, including one to Argos, the 
road from which to Sparta across the 
Arcadian plains was a much frequented 
one in later, and we may well believe in 
early, days. The tableland contained 
fertile valleys and plains. Orchomenos? 
is qoAvunros in the Catalogue, Man- 
tinea is épatewvy, and for Tegea Eusta- 
thius quotes the saying, evdaiywv o 
KopivOt0s, éyw & elnv Teyedtns. The 
dwellers in the low country surrounding 
Arcadia would provide a market for 
agricultural staples peculiar to its cooler 
climate, for its timber and other forest 
produce, for its sheep and cattle, and 
for the asses for which it was famous, 
and which would be an important export 
for purposes of carriage in Achaean 
Greece, dependent as it was on mere 
tracks for inland transport. We do 
not know that Arcadia provided mer- 
cenaries to other powers in those early 
days as in historical times, but the 
manning of sixty ships for Agamemnon, 
according to the Cataloguer, is in 
harmony with later practice. It cannot 
be granted that Arcadia was as foreign 
to the world around it as Dr. Leaf 
suggests. 

Beyond Arcadia was Laconia, for- 
merly called, like Crete, éxatou7roms. 
It was certainly a centre of Mycenaean 
civilisation. In addition to other sites 
a ‘settlement of some size and impor- 
tance’ has recently been found near the 
Menelaion (B.S.A. xvi. 11). And then, 
not to mention the western territory, 
which could be reached through Arcadia, 
or” Apyos ’Ayatixov odPap apovpns, which, 
wherever it may be located, was cer- 








1 The Orchomenos of Od. xi. 459, mentioned 
with two other chief towns of the Peloponnesus, 
may be the Arcadian, and some connection with 
the Atridae is implied. 
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tainly in the Peloponnesus, there was 
Mycenae itself, roAvypuvcos from trade 
by sea, and a centre of manufacture, as 
already stated. And there was ‘wealthy 
Corinth.’ In the north there were, 
omitting Attica and the western states 
and naming only the chief northern 
centres, Orchomenos and Thebes in the 
mietpa apovpa of Boeotia, one of the 
few tracts in Greece equal to the pro- 
duction of a surplus of food available 
for poorer neighbours. On its then 
agricultural wealth see Mr. Gomme, 
lc. 209 f. The richness in legend of 
both Argos and Thebes implies, as Dr. 
Leaf observes, a long history, during 
which trade would surely develop be- 
tween the two tracts. One cannot, in 
short, doubt that there would be com- 
mercial intercourse inside the Pelopon- 
nesus between the Argolid and the states 
to the south and west, and outside it 
with northern Greece past Mycenae, 
with its teAwyov in the pass through 
the mountains. The danger to the 
traffic on the narrow road along the 
Isthmus is reflected in the legend of 
Theseus, the Attic Herakles, who clears 
the countryside of robbers—Sciron, 
Sinis, Kerkyon and others. 

But for the interchange of commodi- 
ties between north and south, the sea, 
it is argued, would be an overwhelming 
competitor. On that point also Dr. 
Leaf is in conflict with M. Bérard, who 
seems to be right.2, When considering 
the point, one must forget modern 
conditions. Dr. Leaf’s illustration, in 
B.S.A. xviii. 308, from railways and 
steamers and their passengers, when 
ships almost prehistoric, beasts of 
burden, and goods are in question, is 
not a happy one. We must try to 
realise the conditions in Achaean Greece, 
helped, if possible, by our knowledge of 
a tract of a more recent world which 
may be said to reproduce them. Bérard 
is right in laying stress on the fear of 
promontories in those days.* All ancient 





2 Of. cit. 170, la voie de mer reste la plus 
cohteuse et la plus longue.—The usual reaction 
has set in against Bérard after the very enthu- 
siastic reception accorded to his great took, 
and must be allowed to spend itself. 

3 It may no doubt be exaggerated. See Pro- 
fessor Myres in Zhe Geographical Aspects of 
Greek Colonisation, 55, on the ‘graces’ that 
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literature testifies. But there is another 
point. From seaport to seaport water 
carriage might be preferred. But from 
inland site to inland site much will 
depend on the distances of these from 
the coast. The journeys to and from 
the sea will operate against navigation, 
especially if there is a dangerous head- 
land to be negotiated and if there is 
cheap land carriage. A trader sending 
goods from the middle of Boeotia to 
Mycenae, Tegea, Sparta or Pylos, would 
not choose the long sea-route round 
Sunium to Epidaurus or Nauplia, with 
two land journeys added, but would take 
the cheap route overland. And I main- 
tain that it would be cheap, extra- 
ordinarily so. The conditions as to 
cultivation and waste, forest and pas- 
ture, water and tracks, which I venture 
to assume for the Greece of the Pelo- 
pidae? obtained in the wilder parts of 
India till comparatively recent times, 


made Aegean navigation ‘easy’ in the fair 
season. Of course, in a case in which there 
were alternative routes—as round the Euboean 
headlands or through the Euripus—the capes 
would always be avoided. 

1 There is not much on this point to be found 
in the books. But Ido not think that the most 
liberal estimate of pre-Homeric civilisation will 
insist that the pressure of population had caused 
an absorption of cultivable land to such an 
extent that pasture and forest were not still 
abundant. Reference may be made on the 
subject of cultivation generally to Péhlmann, 
Die Feldgemeinschaft bet Homer; Ginther, Der 
Ackerbau bei Homer ; Ridgeway in /.H.S. vi. 
319 ff.; and the handbooks of Buchholz and 
Seymour. But they contain little that is useful 
for present purposes. 
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indeed within my own experience in the 
west. The carrying trade in such parts 
was in the hands of Vanjaris (‘ Forest- 
traversers ’) and other gipsy tribes, who 
owned large numbers of bullocks, buffa- 
loes, ponies and asses. The cost of 
upkeep was practically nil, for one man 
sufficed to look after many animals, and 
feeding cost nothing or very little, as 
pasture in forest or other uncultivated 
ground was everywhere available, and 
it was free. And transit duties, levied 
by every blackmailer who had the 
opportunity, did not stop this traffic. 
For one thing, payment of such mail 
always ensured a certain amount of 
protection, and, for another, the levying 
cateran was careful not to kill trade by 
excessive demands on it. The ‘ fire- 
carriage ’ and the ‘fire-ship’ have killed 
or are killing it now, but anyone who 
has known intimately a bit of old India, 
and there are such bits still, or were 
forty years ago, is helped to under- 
stand, what puzzles so many, the exist- 
ence of great trade-routes across Europe 
in prehistoric times, when conditions 
prevailed which at first sight would 
seem to render the safe transport of 
property impossible. 

Tosum up, the possession of Mycenae 
and Corinth, both of which the Cata- 
loguer assigns to Agamemnon, gave 
that potentate command of two great 
trade-routes, and explains most satis- 
factorily his richness in gold. 


A. SHEWAN. 
St. Andrews. 


THE ‘MOLE’ IN ANTIQUITY. 


THERE has been much discussion as 
to what domddak, orada€, etc., mean 
in the various passages where these 
names occur. The early commentators 
—and with them Camus and Strack— 
were content to take them as meaning 
the common mole; and the question 
then often arose whether Aristotle and 
the rest were right in saying that the 
mole was blind. This difficulty was 
apparently disposed of when Paolo Savi 
showed (as had been alleged before) 
that the Tuscan moles (T. caeca) differed 
from ours in several minute characters, 


and in particular that they were totally 
blind, with their eyes completely covered 
by skin (‘Sopra la talpa cieca degli 
Antichi,’ Memorie sctentif., Pisa, 1828, 
p. 29; the two species are beautifully 
figured by Prince C. L. Bonaparte in 
his Iconografia d. Fauna Italica, 1832- 
41). Savi’s opinion that the classical 
allusions refer to T. caeca soon com- 
mended itself both to naturalists and to 
the commentators. Bell adopted it in 
his British Quadrupeds (and ed., 1874, 
p. 138), as Blasius had done in his 
Saiigethieve Deutschlands (1857, p. 114): 
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‘Es erleidet keinen Zweifel dass Aristo- 
teles ihn unter dem Namen Aspalax 
erwahnt.’ Karsch, and Sundevall 
(Thierarten des Aristoteles, p. 58), took 
the same view without hesitation. 
After all there is but little difference 
between the two species, save in matters 
of degree. It has been asserted that 
even in T. caeca the tiny eyes are at 
least sometimes visible; and some 
naturalists- even deny that it is any- 
thing more than a local race or variety 
of the common mole (Camerano, Zool. 
Anzetiger, vili., 1888, p. 295; Mem. R. 
Accad. Sci. Torino [2], xxxvii., 1886, 
P- 445). 

But there is another and a very 
different animal which has also been 
identified with domadak, though on 
hitherto insufficient grounds—the little 
blind-rat, Spalax typhlus. This is a 
little burrowing rodent, somewhat larger 
than a mole and looking like a small 
marmot, widely distributed from Poland 
to Northern Africa, and occurring in 
Greece and Asia Minor though not 
in Italy. It is totally blind, and it 
burrows and makes ‘runs’ just as a 
mole does, frequenting fertile and cul- 
tivated soils. But it differs from the 
mole in one striking feature: it is a 
vegetarian, living on roots and especi- 
ally bulbous roots, whereas the moles 
live on a diet of insects and worms, 
principally the latter. By this simple 
criterion we learn that, in Theophrastus 
at least, the blind-rat is meant for 
certain. Speaking (H.P. vii., 11, 3) of 
the sweet roots of ddoyavor, the corn- 
flag (Gladiolus segetum), he tells us that 
morras 5é evpicxovew év Ttais oKado- 
mais * xaipe yap Kal cvAdréyer TO COov. 

We have not a great deal of informa- 
tion about the habits of this animal ;! 
but we shall find enough for our pur- 
pose, and very much to the point, in a 
paper by Dr. John Anderson (Proc. 
Zool. Soc., 1892, p. 472) on its occur- 
rence in Egypt. An Arab pointed out 
to him its burrows and little hillocks by 
the side of a barley-field, in a meadow 





1 Cf. Rzaczynski, Auctuarium Hist. Nat. 
Poloniae, 1745, p. 326; Giildenstadt, in -Vov. 
Comm. Ac. Sit. Petrop., xiv. 1770, pp. 409-440; 
Pallas, Zoographia Rosso-asiatica, i. p.159, 1811; 
and especially G. A. Olivier, Voy. dans l’Empire 
Othoman, etc., iv. pp. 198-209, An 12 (1793-94). 


abounding in asphodels and hyacinths. 
They began to excavate the labyrinth 
of runs, and ‘in following one of them 
to the depth just mentioned (eighteen 
inches) we came upon a domical 
chamber full of bulbs:*... they reached 
the number of sixty-eight. Adjoining 
this chamber was another, quite empty, 
which the Arabs said was the sleeping 
apartment,’ etc. There need, I think, 
be no doubt whatever that Theophrastus 
was speaking of this very animal, even 
in spite of the fact that some o!d texts 
give a different (and now discredited) 
reading. (Gaza, for instance, rendered 
the passage ‘ permultas juxta eam scolo- 
fendras reperiunt’; but Gesner, accord- 
ing to J. G. Schneider, detected the 
error, and proposed to read mapa tais 
orarotiais, ‘circa terrae cumulos a 
talpa excitatos’: which rendering 
Schneider in his turn altered to ‘cu- 
bilia talparum subterranea.’) Bochart 
(Hieroz. 1. p. 1023) quotes Syriac and 
Arabic writers to precisely the same 
effect : eg., a certain ‘ Agricultura Per- 
sica apud Abembitarem,’—‘ Alchold, 
animal caecum sub terra arborum 
radices comedens, quodque cepae et 
porri odore ita delectatur ut eo allectum 
exeat a latibulo suo’—where Alchold 
is the Hebrew choled, the ‘mole’ of 
Levit. xi. 19, 30. (May the same Semitic 
word perhaps lurk in the Hesychian 
wt’ domdda£?) The Egyptian omddaF 
of Horapollo (ii. 63) can have been no 
other than this same creature; and Otto 
Keller tells us that it appears, among 
other Egyptian animals, on a Pompeian 
fresco in the Naples Museum. 

The question then remains whether 
this animal, so clearly designated by 
Theophrastus, was also indicated by the 
other ancient writers. As for Aristotle, 
O. Keller (Ant. Thierwelt, i. p. 23) is 
very clear to the contrary: ‘Dass A. 
selbst unter dowddaf den Syrischen 
Blindmoll verstanden habe, wie man 
schon gemeint hat, ist durchaus unwahr- 
scheinlich.’ On the other hand, both 





2 Cf. Olivier, p. 208; ‘Il est trés friand... 
d’un colchique a fleurs blanches, trés-nom- 
breuses, qui fleurit au premier printems... 
Il se nourrit également de la racine de presque 
tous les végétaux qui croissent spontanément 
ou qui sont cultivés dans les lieux ot il est 
établi,’ 
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Schneider and also Aubert and Wimmer 
lean to the view that the Aristotelian 
domddat was the blind-rat. Aubert 
and Wimmer do so on the ground that, 
while nothing was known to them of 
true moles in Greece (save only that 
Bory de St. Vincent had seen ‘ mole- 
hills’ of some sort or other in the 
Morea), Erhard (Fauna d. Cycladen, 
p- 21) had found Spalax typhlus (rupdo- 
movrixos) in the Cyclades, and Wagner 
(Schreber’s Sasigethicre, Suppl. iii. p. 362) 
reported it from Greece itself! Held- 
reich (F. de lia Gréce, 1878), who 
identifies domcéda& with Talpa caeca, 
declares that this animal (also called 
tudXorrovtixos) does occur in Greece, 
though not abundantly, at least in 
Attica; but Heldreich is not always 
to be depended on, and Mr. Oldfield 
Thomas (of the British Museum) tells 
me (while this paper is passing through 
the press) that ‘we have no evidence 
that moles occur in Greece,’ and that 
he does not ‘believe they are found 
anywhere in the Balkan peninsula.’ 
At best, however, the geographical 
evidence does not carry us very far, 
considering how little the Greek fauna 
has been explored, and considering also 
the fact that the older naturalists— 
Aristotle, Theophrastus, and the rest— 
dealt with a much wider range of 
country than continental Greece. 
Schneider (7m Arist. H.A., vol. iii. 
p- 234) arrives at the same result as 
Aubert and Wimmer by a very different 
argument, drawn from Suidas s.v. 
aomdnrat: .. . yer yap odcvtas prapw- 
TaTOUS, Kal pUyYos woTEp yadts, Kal 
modas ws apxtov. He holds that the 
epithet prap@raros could not apply to 
the minute teeth of the mole: ‘ Igitur 
merito genus aliud intelligi suspicari 
oportebat, quod in Syria demum re- 
pertum descripsit Gallus Olivier [i.e. 
Spalax typhlus] in Itinerario et cum 
Aristotelico comparavit nomine graeco 
appellatum.’ Schneider’s argument and 
conclusion were probably sound enough, 
for, vague though the epithet may be, 





1 Mr. Oldfield Thomas tells me that speci- 
mens have been sent home lately, by officers of 
the R.A.M.C., from Salonika. Recent writers 
distinguish many species of Spalax, two of 
which are recorded from Greece (cf. B.M. Cat. 
of Mammals of W. Europe, 1912, pp. 837, 1000). 
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yet puapwtaros might be applied not 
inaptly to the long incisor teeth of the 
little rodent, which inflict severe wounds, 
and of which I find, in Beddard’s 
Mammals (p. 482), ‘the lower incisors 
are more developed [even] than in 
other rodents.’ Neither Aubert and 
Wimmer, nor Schneider, nor yet Otto 
Keller, say a word about the really 
important and crucial point, the vege- 
tarian, bulb-collecting habits of the 
blind-rat, as opposed to the mole’s diet 
of worms. 

The teeth are briefly referred to by 
Aristotle, e.g. H.A. iv. 8, 533a 15, where 
he says that mopo: lead past the orbits, 
TeXeuTavtes eis TOUS dvw YavrALodovTas ;* 
with which passage cf. Ael. xi. 37, 
xauvrodovra 8é, Ta Htropaivovta &w Tovs 
odovtas, bs Oo ayptos, omddak. Here 
Schneider (ad loc. Ael.) says, ‘ Talpam 
habet etiam versio latina. Mihi vero 
novum atque inauditum accidit talpam 
respectu dentium exsertorum cum apro 
comparari. Videndum an olim Adrag 
lectum fuerit.’ But Schneider had not 
heard of Spalax when he edited his 
Aelian in 1784. Blasius (op. cit. p. 402) 
would seem to have been influenced by 
the same argument, when he says that 
in this passage ‘Aristoteles hat die 
Blindmaus mit dem Namen Aspalax 
bezeichnet.’ 

Again, while Aristotle’s general state- 
ment that the mole has eyes (de. An. 
lii. I, 425a 11, haiveras yap kal 4) omdrak 
bd 7O Sépua eyovca offarpovs, with 
which cf. Plin. H.N. xi. 32, Galen iv. 
160 K) might refer to either animal, his 
more elaborate description of the sub- 
cutaneous eyes in H.A. iy. 8, 5338, 
cannot well apply to the tiny bead-like 
eyes of the mole, but may very possibly 
turn out to be an intelligible description 
of the somewhat larger eyes of Spalax. 

There is one remarkable passage in 
the De Mirab. 176, 847b 3, &v AitwXois 
gaol» opav tois domdAaxas apvopas, 
kal ovdé citeicOar yhv adr’ axpidas. 
Here the allusion to a diet of insects 


2 These mopo were doubtless the large nerves 
rassing through the sub-orbital foramina, on 
their way to the muzzle. My note ad /oc. in the 
Oxford translation of H.A.is wrong ; for xavAu0- 
Sovres are not necessarily ‘eye-teeth’, but may 
quite well apply to the tusk-like incisors of 
Spalax. 
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might suggest that the mole itself was 
referred to, and was for once dis- 
tinguished from the ordinary and better 
known domddaf; but description and 
text are alike unsatisfactory. As for 
the Boeotian ‘moles,’ whose skins came 
to the Athenian market (Ar. Ach. 887, 
Schol. Antig. 11, cf. also Plin. viii. 226), 
there is nothing in the story to tell us 
to which species they belonged. The 
curious account in H.A. viii. 28, 605b, 
and elsewhere of the haunts of the 
Boeotian moles, may not improbably 
be accounted for by the known predi- 
lections of Spalax (cf. Olivier, p. 208, 
‘11 évite toujours les endroits pierreux, 
et ceux qui peuvent facilement étre 
inondés.’) Lastly, it may be that 
Seneca (Q.N. iii. 16, 5) associates and 
distinguishes the two animals, ‘ pleraque 
ex his caeca, ut talpae et subterranet 
mures, quibus deest lumen, quia super- 
vacuum est.’ 

The vegetarian diet is alluded to, and 
therefore the blind-rat is clearly meant, 
in Opp. Cyn. ii. 612, od pev Orv ovd’ 
aoTmardxov avTox0ova ira | trovodpda- 
yov, draw, pedTrey €CéXovoW dodal; 
and also in the fragment of Stesimbro- 
tus (sometimes ascribed to Stesichorus) 
in Suidas, bo tis ys tudAw@OAvat, dia 
TO PUeipew tors Kkaptovs. The legend 
is expanded by Oppian (/.c.), dAX’ o¥8’ 
> DalOwv xorov edvacev, adda pev 
aiva | domakdxwy Toince yévos pr) 
mpocbev éovtwy | tovvexa viv ddacv Te 
Héver Kal AdBpov édwéais ; and a remark 
of Seyffarth’s, quoted in Leemann’s 
Horapollo, would suggest that the myth 
had an Egyptian origin. 

There are plenty other references to 
the destructiveness of talpae, or domd- 
axes. They eat chestnuts, according 
to Columella (iv. 33); roots accord- 
ing to Timotheus (40); and were 
destructive to cardueta, i.e. fields of arti- 
chokes, according to Palladius (iv. 9, 
4). Cf. also Simocatta, in Epistolis (cit. 
Bochart), ti dj7a mepi trav actaddxov 
AeEayu ; PoBepov yap te yewpy@ To 
Kakov, Kal dvoaytaywvic Tov TO TONE LLOV * 
also Hieron. in Jsat. 2, 19, ‘ Talpa est 


animal absque oculis, quod semper 
terram fodit et humum egerit, et radices 
subter comedens frugibus noxium est.’ 
In the Talmud it is regarded as so 
destructive that it may be killed even 
on days of festival (Lewysohn, Zool. d. 
Talmud, 1858, p. 102). Indeed, one is 
even tempted to wonder whether the 
lasting persecution of the mole (which 
robs us of nothing) may be due all the 
while to the evil reputation of the pre- 
daceous, root-devouring animal with 
which it was anciently confused. 

The mole’s dwelling is mentioned by 
Aristotle (H.A. 1, 9, 488a 21); and here 
again the brief reference might apply to 
either animal, for the mole makes an 
underground nest for its young. But 
the mole’s nest is an obscure and im- 
perfect structure compared with the 
elaborate domicile of the blind-rat: it 
is only a little hollow, with a few leaves 
and straws for a bed. Was Virgil 
describing in the Georgics (i. 83) what 
he had himself seen of the Italian moles, 
‘aut oculis capti fodere cubilia talpae,’ 
or was he handing on an older story of 
the more elaborate cubilia of the blind- 
rat ? 

A final word as to the name domdda€ 
and its origin. We may safely take it 
that domddak, orddak, apddak, oxd- 
doy, are all the same word, and mean 
the same thing; and it is at least 
probable that dewadak or ormadaf was 
not only the commoner but also the 
older form (cf. ag. Et. M. oxarow, o 
omanak réyerat Tapa ’AttiKkois, @s Néyer 
Nixoxrjs; cf. also Schol. Ar. Ach., 
okadoTas* pvas Tivas, Os payev oma- 
Xaxas). But the old derivation, cxadroy, 
amo TO oxarreW, h TKarEvELD, a fodiendo, 
is more than doubtful, though it is 
upheld both by Curtius and by Corssen. 
I suggest that the root (quasi slapax) 
lies in the Russian carbnoit (slyep-oie), 
blind; and as a matter of fact, accord- 
ing to Pallas and others, the Russian 
name of the animal is slapaz (slapétz, or 
slyepétz), literally the ‘ blind man.’ 


D’ARCY WENTWORTH THOMPSON. 
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OVIDIANA: NOTES ON THE FASTI. 


I. 181-227. 


JANUS appears to Ovid, who is at 
first frightened (97, 98), but the god 
reassures him and proceeds to explain 
his nature, office, and the meaning of 
his double face (101-144). The poet 
plucks up courage and begins to inter- 
rogate the deity: 

147 sumpsi animum gratesque deo non terri- 
tus egi 
148 verbaque sum spectans pauca locu- 
tus humum. 

The first question Ovid asks is ‘ why 
does the year begin with January, and 
not, as might be expected, with 
Spring?’ As our text stands, this 
first question occupies twelve lines 
(149-160) ; Ovid’s remaining eight ques- 
tions are each expressed in a distich or 
less. This anomaly is accentuated 
when we compare the verba pauca of 
148 with the words which follow Janus’ 
answer. 

16I quaesieram multis. non multis ille 
moratus 
162  contulit in versus sic sua verba duo. 

Editors have tried to emend pauca ; 
Merkel reads pacta, Riese suggests tarda 
or larga. Algermissen proposes plura, 
which is approved by Ehwald, and read 
by Davies. 

But the difficulty is not confined to 
these two lines (148, 161). After the 
sixth question and answer, Ovid says: 


227 finierat monitus. placidis ita rursus ut 
ante 

228  clavigerum verbisadloquor ipse deum. 

The incongruity of the poet address- 
ing placida verba to Janus will strike 
most readers. According to the Hein- 
sian apparatus five inferior MSS. read 
monitis, punctuating after Placidis. 
Hoffmann punctuates after finterat, 
taking monitus as a participle. This is 
apparently the first hand of Cod. Har. 
2737. But verbis is so placed as to 
make the construction monttus placidis 
verbis intolerably harsh. The noun is 
appropriate (cf. III. 167), and we have 
an almost decisive parallel 





Finierat monitus. dictis tamen ille repug- 
nat (Met. II. 103). 


Baehrens proposed to read properis, 
and in his last two editions Peter reads 
pavidis (so Cornali). I confess that the 
picture of Ovid ejaculating his queries 
amid recurrent (rursus ut ante) spasms 
of terror appears to me extremely ludi- 
crous. Wiinsch (Rhein. Mus. LXVI., 
I90I, pp. 395, 396) suggested that 
lines 151-160 were added by Ovid 
when he was revising the first book just 
before his death, and that originally 
the first question consisted of the two 
lines 
149 dic age frigoribus quare novus incipit 

annus 
qui melius per ver incipiendus erat ? 
Consequently Wiinsch holds that Ovid 
in his first draft wrote guaesteram paucts 
in 161; when he revised the poem and 
added 151-160 (modelled on III. 235- 
242), he changed paucis to multis, but 
overlooked paucain 148. Before I read 
Wiinsch’s article, I had come to the con- 
clusion that we should read paucis in 
161. I had started with the puzzling 
placidis in 227, and was looking for the 
reference (rursus ut ante), and it seemed 
to me that it could only refer to the 148 
(verba pauca locutus) and to 161 which 
must be changed to paucis, and the 
same word was required to give point 
to 227. In the first draft, therefore, 
Ovid wrote: 
148 verbaque sum spectans pauca locutus 
humum 
161 quaesieram paucis. 
227 finierat monitus. paucis ita rursus, ut 
ante, 
clavigerum verbis adloquor ipse deum. 

I do not think, however, that it was 
Ovid who altered paucis in 161 to 
multis, and he certainly did not make 
the clumsy substitution placidis for 
paucis in 227.1 Such bungles belong to 

1 Placida verba would imply that Janus 
was enraged, but he has shown throughout 
a benevolent demeanour—perfect ‘ placidity,’ 
in fact. The interpolator was guided by 
Met. I. 390 ‘ placidis Epimethida dictis | 
mulcet,’ cf. IV. 652. The interpolator of 
the Cod. Maz. in Fast. 1. 121 was helped by 
these lines and possibly by Met. XV. 657 
(‘placido tales emittere pectore voces’): 
as a result we get pacem placidis emittere 
dictis. 
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the school of ‘ Legi meum et prout potui 
sine magistro emendans enotavi.’ One 
is tempted to see a reminiscence of the 
true reading of 227 in desierat paucis 
of the Cod. Maz., line 183.1 


II. 193-243. 

I do not propose to discuss all the 
difficulties in Ovid’s account of the 
Fabii and the Cremera. I wish to 
question a reading, which has been 
generally accepted, of line 2or. 

In Peter’s latest edition we have: 


201 Carmentis portae dextro? est via proxi- 
ma iano: 

ire per hanc noli, quisquis es: omen 
habet. 

illa fama refert Fabios exisse trecentos. 

(porta vacat culpa, sed tamen omen 
habet.) 

ut celeri passu  Cremeram tetigere 
rapacem 

(turbidus hibernis ille fluebat aquis), 

castra loco ponunt, destrictis ensibus ipsi 

Tyrrhenum valido Marte per agmen 

eunt. 


The Porta Carmentalis was south of 
the Capitol; one passed through it 
from the forum boarium to the forum 
holitorium. Close by was the fanum 
(Solinus I. 13) and an altar of the god- 
dess (Dionys. I. 32; cf. Serv. Aew. 
VIII. 337). The Fabii left the city by 
this gate: ‘infelici via, dextro iano 
portae Carmentalis profecti ad Cre- 
meram flumen perveniunt’ (Liv. II. 
49, 8). The senate that sanctioned the 
expedition met in the temple of Janus 
just outside the gate: ‘religioni est 
quibusdam porta Carmentali egredi; et 
in aede Iani, quae est extra eam, sena- 
tum haberi; quod ea egressi sex et 
trecenti Fabii apud Cremeram omnes 
interfecti sunt, cum in aede Iani sena- 
tus consultum factum esset, uti pro- 
ficiscerentur’’ (Fest. 285). Hence the 


gate was named porta scelerata (Fest. 
335, Serv. l.c., Liv. 1.c.). 

For centuries editors have dwelt on 
Ovid’s indebtedness to Livy. There 
are not a few dissertations and articles 
on this theme, and so many instances 
apparently have been collected that at 
times Ovid seems nothing more than 
Livy in verse. But the writers have 
gone too far; Ovid obtained material 
from Livy, but there are many others 
to whom he was indebted, especially 
Verrius,* whose remarks on the sorta 
Carmentalis are probably preserved by 
Festus (.c.). 

To the ordinary reader 


Carmentis portae dextro est via proxima iano 


will seem a very clumsy sentence; he 
may even be inclined to doubt the 
Latin; he may go as far as to say that 
Ovid did not write these words. Com- 
pelled to translate, he will say that the 
meaning is—‘ the nearest way is through 
the right arch of the Gate of Carmen- 
tis.’ Nearest to what? The answer 
is at first sight—‘to the Cremera.’ 
This answer until recently passed 
muster. But topographers have shown 
that it is absurd, and we have no 
reason to assume that Ovid knew as 
little about the environs of Rome as he 
knew about the stars. ‘ Hoc dicimus, 
Livii Ovidiique consensu standum esse,’ 
says Vahlen (Ind. lect. Berol., 1893, 
p. I1), and he proceeds to instruct the 
ordinary reader in the correct transla- 
tion—‘ If you (7.e. Ovid’s reader) find 
that your shortest way (when your 
destination, whatever it is, lies outsid 

the city) is through the right arch of 
the Gate of Carmentis, avoid that 
route; it is unlucky.” Vahlen quotes a 
number of what he conceives to be 
similar cases of conditional proposi- 
tions; I give two as typical: 





1 A recent examination of the cod. Maza- 
rinianus inclines me to believe that it is a direct 
copy of a MS. of which a portion survives — 
the fragm. Ilfeldense, see Merkel, p, cclxxiii. 
The Zulichemianus may be a collation of the 
same MS., which Merkel assigns to the twelfth 
century. 

2 dexivo is found in Zmfss; ‘it is estab- 
lished beyond possibility of doubt ef Becker, 
R.A., p. 138° (Peter, app., p. 28). It is 
approved by Heinsius, Ehwald, Vahlen, and 
many others. 





3 On Ovid’s debt to Livy, see Neapolis, 
Heinsius, and early editors; also K. Schenkl, 
Zischt. f. dster. Gymn. XI. (1860), pp. 401 f., 
E. Sofer, Livius als Quelle von Ovids Fasten, 
Wien, 1906. 

# See H. Winther, ‘de Fastis Verrii ab 
Ovidio adhibitis, Berol., 1885. Winther’s 
view that Verrius is the only source of Ovid’s 
information is, of course, quite untenable, as 
Ehwald (Jahresb., XLIII. p. 172) and 
Wissowa (Anal. Rom. Top., Munich, 1904, 
p- 271) show. 
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Fast. 11. 433 
orta dies fuerit: tu desine credere ventis. 
321 florebant oleae: venti nocuere protervi: 
florebant segetes : grandine laesa Ceres: 
in spe vitis erat: caelum nigrescit ab 
austris. 

These examples have satisfied Vahlen 
{and Peter and others) that est via in 
201 is equivalent to si tibi fuerit vic. 
I am perhaps too exacting; I am still 
of opinion that if Ovid meant what 
Vahlen says he meant, he could have 
written fuerit via (almost certainly 
adding bz), but he would not have 
written est via. Est via is no more 
conditional in the present passage 
than it is in line 679.1. And look at 
the next line (202). If all the em- 
phasis is on dextro iano, how are we to 
explain ‘ire per hanc noi’? The in- 
expert translator expects ‘ per hunc 2 
Let Vahlen speak—‘ neque enim est 
quod per hunc legamus ut pronomen ad 
tanum referatur sed per hanc interpre- 
tamur scilicet eam quae dextro iano 
ducat, quemadmodum alibi loquitur 
Ovidius,’ 6, 604 ‘ tbat per medias alta 
feroxque vias: omen autem habere nihil in- 
terest utrum ive dicaturan via.’ Trans- 
lation and explanation leave me cold. 
I hold that the way through the fovia 
Carmentalis (take either the right or the 
left arch—the difference could not be 
more than a few feet) is not the shortest 
way to the Cremera nor to Vahlen’s 
Nowhere and Anywhere; and I have a 
prejudice against any translation which 
divorces proxima from iano, to which 
it is married in the sight of Common 
Sense. 


1 Of course, a fact is sometimes presented 
as a condition, e.g., Rem. 567, 568, ‘est tibi 
rure bono generosae fertilis uvae | vinea: ne 
nascens usta sit uva time.’ But in such 
cases the real condition, qualified by the 
expressed fact, is understood. In the Rem. 
it would be ‘si tu, cui est vinea, non vis 
amare.’ If we accept Vahlen’s view of the 
passage in the Fastz, the context does not 
provide the general condition (‘si vis loca 
ominosa vitare’). The hypothetical pro- 
position is sprung on us without any warn- 
ing, and the abruptness is accentuated by 
the categorical form and the omission of the 
po subject, for which we have to wait 

ill we reach ‘ quisquis es.’ 
2 Even Ehwald feels the difficulty; he 
roposed formerly to read ‘per hune’ 
ifaloee. XLIII., p. 171). Is not proxima, 
moreover, a curious way of describing a road 
passing through an arch ? 





As an alternative we might fall back 
on the old reading 


Carmentis portae dextra est via proxima Iano. 


This version has a respectable history,® 
but ‘ the right way of the Gate of Car- 
mentis is nearest to (the temple of) 
Janus’ seems to postulate a wa scel- 
vata not a porta scelerata. The order 
of the words, moreover, and the con- 
struction are not above suspicion. Let 
us turn to our oldest MS. (R). It gives 


Carmenti porte est dix ut proxima iano. 


Apparently nonsense; but the key to 
the riddle is to be found in the trick 
which the copyist had of substituting 
the familiar for the new or illegible in 
similar word-groups. In I. 447 he had 
to transcribe from his crabbed original, 
which was full of abbreviations, 


nam dis ut proxima quaeque. 


In the present passage he had before 
him 

Carmenti porta est duX via proxima iano. 
Any copyist might give us dix for dux 
( =duxit); we have Plautus, Czs¢. 177 
‘dux J: dix E: for duxit.”* And «# for 
via is not impossible. I believe, how- 
ever, that it was the word-group in 
I. 447 which determined the character 
of the blunder here. But Ovid did not 
write ‘ Carmenti porta est: duxit via 
proxima Iano.’ What Ovid wrote was 


Carmentis porta duxit via proxima lano. 


‘Through the Gate of Carmentis their 
way led them close by the temple of 
Janus.’ Ovid’s version of the story is 
that which is given by Festus (l.c.). 
porta for per portam is Ovidian, cf. II. 
785, IV. 345, VI. 577, Met. X. 13, 
and elsewhere. It is to an early cor- 
rector that we owe Carmentt porta est. 
There are several ways in which this 
change might be made. We have 
many examples in the Fast ; a notori- 
ous case is I. 245, where R has ava mea 





3 Dextra est is the reading of V and the 
majority of the MSS. It is in such early 
editions as I have seen, and is retained by 
Merkel, Riese, Paley, Hallam; see Winther, 
op. cit. pp. 50 f. Jordan (Top. I. 1, 239, foot- 
note) suggests that dextro iano in Livy, l.c., 
means ‘ with the temple of Janus on their 
right ’; cf. Hermes, IV., p. 234. 

4 See Havet, Man. de C. V., p. 180. 
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est colli for arx mea collis erat.1 That 
this temple of Janus did not exist in 
the time of the Fabii? is no objection to 
the view that zano here=templo Iani (so 
glossat. cod. berol.). Ovid was not likely 
to be better informed than Verrius. 
That the temple of Janus was meant, 
not the arch, is rendered almost certain, 
firstly, by Ovid’s practice of determin- 
ing the sites of temples by their con- 
tiguity to the gates (IV. 871, VI. 192, 
Rem. 549, cf. Fast. V. 673); secondly, by 
the fact that Augustus had undertaken 
the restoration of this temple.’ In his 
first draft of the Fasti, it was to 
Augustus that Ovid paid all his atten- 
tion. The poem was the incense offered 
to avert the wrath to come: 

saepe Iovem vidi, cum iam sua mittere vellet 

fulmina, ture dato sustinuisse manum. 

If we must at all costs satisfy the Livid- 
ians, in the historian’s account of the 
Cremera occurs—‘ duxit via in editum 
leniter collem.’ Without wishing to 
commit myself unreservedly to a ‘ con- 
sensus Propertii Ovidiique,’ I shall 
venture to cite El. II. 1, 75: 


si te forte meo ducet via proxima busto 
esseda caelatis siste Britanna iugis.* 





1 The distich perhaps was 
‘“arx mea collis erat, quem cultum nomine 
nostrum 
nuncupat haec 
vocat.’ 


aetas Janiculumque 


Quem vulgus codd. The hill was in olden 
days the arzx Iani, over against the arz 
Saturni (cf. Aen. VIII. 357): in Ovid’s day 
it was called the collis nomine Iani cultus, 
i.e. the Iani-culum. vulgus is a gloss on 
haec aetas. If Heinsius is right in his view 
that Carmens was an adjective=Carmen- 
talis (see his note on IV. 875), we could read 
Carmenti porta duxit v. p. I. But I cannot 
find any support for Carmens. 

2 Mommsen suggested that the porta 
Ianualis (=Ianus Geminus of the forum 
Romanum) of the original legend was con- 
founded with the dexter ianus of the porta 
Carmentalis, see Jordan, 1.c. 

3 It is to this temple that Ovid refers in 
I. 223-226. It was the only real Temple 
of Janus in Rome. It had originally been 
vowed by Duillius at Mylae: Augustus had 
undertaken its restoration, and the new 
foundation was dedicated by Tiberius in 
17 A.D. See Wissowa, Rel. u. Kult., p. 106; 
Jordan, Top. I. 1, p. 347; Jordan-Huelsen, 
I. 3, p. 508; Richter, Top., p. 194. 

* For Ovid’s echoes of Propertius, see 
Zingerle, Ovidius u. sein Verhdltniss zu den 
Vorgdngern u. gleichzeitigen vim. Dichteyn, 
Pt. I., Innsbruck, 1869. Of course Ovid 
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II. 472. 

Ovid is telling the story of the Fishes. 
Dione, flying from Typhon, sprang with 
Cupid in her arms, into the Euphrates. 
The Fishes rescued the goddess and her 
son—fisces subiere gemelli. The next 
line is dark, and we have a multitude 
of counsellors, viz. : 


A. pro quo nunc cernis sidera nomen habent 
(habet R) RVM. et codd. plurimi : so many 
early editors (Aldines, Bersmann, and others) : 
so Peter third and fourth editions. 

B. pro quo nunc dignum sidera munus 
habent BCm, et alii nonn.: so Modius’ lost 
Cologne MS.: so the texts of N. Heinsius, 
Cnipping, Burman, and others. 

. pro quo nunc dignum sidera nomen 
habent aliquot codd. interpolati. 

C. pro quo quae cernis sidera nomen habent 
‘“Nauger., Petav., Zulich., et tres alii’ 
(Heins.:)5 so in the edition of Rubeus and 
the Gryphian. 

(a.) pro quo nunc, cernis, sidera munus 
habent—J. F. Gronovius, followed by Gierig, 
Lemaire, and others. 

(8.) pro quo nunc cerni sidera munus 
habent—an emendation of Heinsius, which 
has been accepted by Merkel, Riese, Paley, 
Hallam, Davies, and others. 


We are inclined to exclaim in Ovid’s 

words: 

‘sic, quia posse datur diversos reddere versus 
qua ferar, ignoro, copiaque ipsa nocet.’ 


Like Dione we are beginning to 
drown, but here are two fishes—I hope 
that they are not merelystraws—to help 
us: (1) In similar ‘catasterismi’ Ovid 
seems to describe an actual change, the 


derived much profit from Propertius, es- 
pecially from the Roman elegies; see Schanz, 
p. 147, Peter, Introd., p. 14. ; 

I have confined myself in the foregoing 
note to the discussion of line 201. I must, 
however, add that I share the views of those 
(against whom Vahlen fulminated) who 
regard lines 203, 204 as spurious. The 
distich is omitted by R and the first hand of 
V. The interpolator versified what were, 
perhaps, in his MS. only explanatory glosses. 

5 By the Cod. (or Codd.) Nauger. Heinsius 
meant just the text of the third Aldine 
edition (1533). Heinsius seems to have 
forgotten that the editor was Fasitelius, not 
Navagero. Merkel (praef. p. ccxci) is mis- 
leading). In two cases (here and V. 701) 
Heinsius’ reference to Naugerius is appro- 
priate, for the reading is taken from the list 
of ‘ variae lectiones’ given by Navagero in 
the second volume of the 1516 Aldine, a 
list which Fasitelius copied incorrectly in 
the third volume of the 1533 edition, though 
he paid little or no attention to these readings 
in choosing his text. ‘ Petav.’ is a slip for 
‘ Petavianus alter,’ as Heinsius ’ MSS. notes 
(in Merkel) show. 
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earthly body becomes an astral body, 
the metamorphosis is an ‘ apasterosis.’ 
(2) Kriiger! seems right in insisting 
that the weight of testimony is in 
favour of nomen habent. It is the 
reading of the best MSS., and it is 
the ‘lectio difficilior.’ 

Examinc B first. It is, if translated 
‘they (i.e. the Fishes) have (or occupy) 
the stars as a well-earned reward,’ in 
itself unobjectionable and may be sup- 
ported by V. 114 ‘caelum praemia.. . 
habet, A.A. I. 557 munus habe caelum.’ 
Munus habere like nomen habere is 
very frequent in Ovid. But how did 
dignum become cernis in our best MSS. ? 
And the best MSS. favour nomen habere. 
The alternative translation ‘ they (the 
Fishes) have as stars their appropriate 
reward ’ is forced, for the obvious sub- 
ject of habent—viz. sidera—is dispos- 
sessed by the mentally supplied pisces ; 
and there are the palaeographical diffi- 
culties as in the case of B. Version b 
is hardly worth discussion; it is a child 
of A and B, and is more faulty than 
either of its parents. 

Version C seems to suggest that the 
stars are merely commemorative of the 
Fishes, vid. supra (1). And how did 
guae (easy) become nunc (difficult) ? 

Gronovius’ version (a) suffers from 
some of the defects of B or b: the 
parenthetic cermis is also a difficulty. 

Heinsius’ version (8) is, I think, in- 
felicitous. It claims consideration only 
on Aristotelian grounds ruyydver 5é 
AOyou Siva TO TOANOVS THY él Tov Exdd- 
cewy omoyvamovely T@ Tavv. Heinsius 
thought so little of it that he did not 
put it in his text. It should be removed, 
with similar malformations (e.g. III. 
229, 230) to a museum of grammatical 
pathology. The writer, at least, cannot 
believe that it ever came from Ovid’s 
pen.? 





1 P. 23, de Ovidi Fastis recensendis; diss. 
inaug. Suerini, 1887. 

2 Heinsius’ alternative suggestion—nunc 
caelum sidera munus habent—is neat though 
improbable. The crude cerni sidera munus 
habent (‘have as reward the right to be seen 
in the form of stars ’) is matched only by the 
equally doubtful distich 


‘inde diem, quae prima, meas celebrare 
Kalendas 
Oebaliae matres non leve munus habent’ 
(III. 229, 230), 


NO. CCLXVIII. VOL, XXXII. 
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Version A still remains—the reading 
of our best MSS., which Peter has 
adopted. One would naturally trans- 
late ‘in recompense therefor the 
stars—you see them—-are named the 
Fishes.’ But Peter, aware of Ovid’s 
practice (vid. sup. i.), warns us that the 
words mean ‘in recompense for which 
they nowadays—you see them—as stars 
have a great name.’ In our school- 
days we used to talk of ‘ translating 
through a stone wall.’ There is, I 
think, a murus aeneus between Peter 
and the meaning that he wishes to 
seize. Old scholars knew this: they 
felt that you must get appropriate 
Latin before you can get the appropriate 
meaning, and having less awe of MSS. 
than we moderns have, proceeded to 
‘castigate’ those refractory servants 
until they assumed a correct Latin 
demeanour—hence the neat variants 
B and C. The objections to Peter’s 
interpretation are two: firstly, sidera, 
which by right of position is the sub- 
ject of habent, is ousted by a mental up- 
start (pisces), and suffers further in- 
dignity at the hands of another mental 
upstart (w/); secondly, the abruptness of 
the interjected cermis is unexampled, at 
least, | think, in our author. To illus- 
trate cernis! Petercites IV. 936 (vidimus). 
He could have given a page of examples 
like vidimus, which comes naturally to 
the lips of the speaker. But parenthe- 








which Heinsius, Burman, Merkel (Reim.), 
and others read. I hope to discuss the 
whole passage later. At present (cf. VI. 101) 
I aminclined to think that Ovid wrote some- 
thing like— 


‘inde dies data prima deae: celebrate Kalen- 
das 
Oebaliae matres, non leve nomen habent.’ 


nomen R ; for confusion of meas and deae cf. 
Il. 782; celebrare—celebrate is a very common 
blunder, cf. IV. 865, 759, Il. 533, 557. Data 
was perhaps abbreviated in the archetype. 
The root of the mischief was the charge of 
deae to meae—meas ; cf. Il. 782 where R has 
meusque for deusque. I overlooked the 
reading of the 1629 Elzevir (Dan. Heins.) 
‘pro quo nunc, cernis, sidera numen ha- 
bent.’ mnumen is found, according to the 
Heinsian apparatus (Merkel) only in one 
second class MS. The objections to this 
reading was obvious. Ovid uses numen 
habere to indicate that a person or place is 
‘ possessed’ by a deity, not to describe an 
apotheosis or ‘ apasterosis.’ 
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tic categorical remarks consisting of a 
verb in the present indicative second 
person, without a qualifying particle are 
hard to find; certainly, it is extremely 
hard to find a case like the cernis here. 
However, there is apparently an exact 
parallel, which Peter has overlooked, 
viz. 

dat simul et iaculum, manibus quod (cernis !) 

habemus (Met. VII. 756). 

But there is a great difference between 
the two cases. In the Metamorphoses 
the subject (Cephalus is speaking to 
Phocus), and the object of cernis are 
known. The object is twice mentioned 
prior to cernis, and quod which precedes 
immediately is in the accusative, so 
that the sentence readily expands into 
quod cernis, quod manibus habemus. In 
the Fast: the object (sidera) is men- 
tioned after cernis ; it is mentioned 
only to be snatched away, because it 
is wanted in the nominative as sub- 
ject to habent, or to serve in the 
nominative as a predicative to the un- 
expressed subject. Hence the mental 
jolt in the Fasti ; in the Afetamorphosis 
there is a slight brachylogy, but the 
thought is smooth and logical! The 
latter passage is possibly sound—I 
shall leave the question open; the line 
in the Fasti I regard as certainly cor- 
rupt. If compelled to accept a paren- 
thesis, I would include in it siderva and 
translate—‘ wherefore they (the Fishes) 
—you see the stars—have great re- 
nown.’ 

A monosyllabic preposition cannot 
be separated from its case by the break 
in the pentameter. An opinion, I 
think, existed and exists that this rule 
holds also for dissyllabic prepositions. 
But we have— 

1 Some inferior MSS. have quod nos ut 
cernis habemus or manibus quod cernis habere 
(cf. Fast. III. 116); the former is the reading 
of the 1533 Aldine, the latter of the 1502 
Aldine and the editions of Gryphius, Bers- 
mann, and others. Heinsius thought of 
manibus quod cernis haberi, but finally agrees 
with Gronovius (Obb. IV. c. 18) in accept- 
ing quod cernis habemus. He cites Aen. 
VI. 760 ‘ ille, vides, pura iuvenis qui nititur 
hasta | proxima sorte tenet lucis loca,’ where 
the object of vides is easily supplied by the 
preceding il/e, almost like ille quem vides; 
the speaker here also as in Met. VII. 756 isa 
definite person (Aeneas). 
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A.A. I. 230 est aliquid praeter vina, 
quod inde petas. 
A.A. III. 418 saepe vagos extra limina 
ferte pedes. 
inclusam contra iusque pi- 
umque tenet. 
6, 30 contra quis ferat 
arma deos ?? 


Somewhat similar is the allocation of 


Her. VII. 4 
Cf. Tibullus, I. 


the preposition and its case to the hexa- 


meter and the pentameter respectively ; 
an arrangement of which Ovid is very 
fond. I think, therefore, that it is not 
improbable that Ovid wrote 


pisces subiere gemelli, 
pro quo nunc inter sidera nomen habent. 


If we look at the group nuncinter- 
sidera, we recognise that the transposi- 
tion of letters was not unlikely. { 
think, however, that the change may 
have occurred owing to a correction 
made to distinguish the ‘inter’ from 
the ‘in’ symbol (vid. Lindsay, N.L., 


ter 
p. 111)—thus i. But psychological 
conditions were present; cernere and 
sidera are perpetually connected in 
Latin—e.g. line 671 (vid. Havet. Man. 
p. 141 ‘ suggestion bilatérale ’). 

As a reward for rescuing Dione the 
Fishes ‘ have renown among the stars.’ 
Kriiger (/.c.) was at pains to show that 
Ovid was fond of the phrase nomen 
habere=gloria florere: he might have 
added that in this sense the words have 
very frequently a local reference—I 
cite a few examples: 

Fast. III. 66 pudet in paucis nomen habere 
casls 
187 iamque loco maius nomen 
Romanus habebat. 
V. 225 tu quoque nomen habes cul- 
tos, Narcisse, per hortos. 
Ex Pont. III. 2, 96 in Scythia magnum nunc 
quoque nomen habent. 
IV. 13, 20 et placui (gratare mihi) 
coepique poetae* 
inter inhumanos_ no- 
men habere Getas (cf. 
Her. XVI. 142.) 





2 Cf. Ex Pont. III. 7, 8 ‘ ne toties contra 
quam rapit amnis eam,’ and A.A. II. 182: 
and perhaps Fast. V. 348 ‘illa cothur- 
natas inter habenda deas’: Am. I. 11, 2 
‘ docta neque ancillas inter habenda, Nape.’ 
Nor would we expect lines like ‘ iustaque de 
viduo-paene querela toro ’ (Trist. V. 5, 48). 

3 Prof. Housman gives a useful list of 
similar transpositions, Manilius, Bk. I, 
Introduction; see especially pp. lviii, lix. 

4 Query poeta ? 
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When Callisto became the Great Bear, 
‘intumuit Iuno, postquam iter sidera 
paelex fulsit’ (Met. I]. 508). Not un- 
frequently Ovid’s language in describ- 
ing such metamorphoses is very terse 
and simple—e.g. III. 808 ‘ attulit illi | 
miluus et meritis venit in astra suis.’ 

Hyginus, Astr. II. 41, has—‘ (Piscis 
Notius) quondam Isim servasse exist- 
imatur: pro quo beneficio simulacrum 
piscis, et eius filiarum de quibus antea 
diximus, inter astra constituit. Itaque 
Syri complures pisces non esitant et 
eorum simulacra inaurata pro diis Pena- 
tibus colunt.’ Hyginus has many re- 
miniscences of Ovid, and perhaps he 
had our passage before ium in this 
instance. But I do not feel certain, as 
he uses the words inter astra several 
times in other connections. 
IT. 749, 750. 
postmodo victa cades. melioribus, Ardea, 

restas, 

improba, quae nostros cogis abesse viros. 

R has rvesias, V has restat. Three 
inferior MSS. have fostea, and one has 
the rather neat Ardea signis.' Lucretia 
is apostrophising Ardea, and reproach- 
ing it for persisting in a hopeless 
resistance. The usual translation is— 
‘You will soon be vanquished and fall. 
You are resisting better men than 
yourself, Ardea—wretch that you are 
to be keeping our husbands from their 
homes.’ There is no fault to be found 
with the sentiment, but can we derive 
it fairly from the words before us ? 
Heinsius says ‘ Versus de mendo sus- 
pectus. Cogitabam aliquando dum- 
modo victa cadas, melioribus, Ardea, 
vesta, ut sit voventis.’ There is no 
doubt that restare=resistere is found 
occasionally in Latin authors. But can 
anyone supply an example from Ovid 
of alicui restare=alicui resistere. Ovid 
uses rvestare very frequently, usually as 
equivalent to manere. I have noticed 
three cases where vestare implies ob- 
stinate lingering (resistance)—viz. Met. 
III. 626 (‘is mihi, dum resto, iuvenali 
gutture pugno | rupit), VII. 411 (‘re- 
stantem .. . Cerberon extraxit’), XIII. 
947 (‘ nec potui restare diu’).2 But in 





1 From line 721 avdea votis would perhaps 
be better (cf. IV. 895). 

2 There is, however, a difference between 
vestave and vesisteve: the former connotes 
rather passive than active resistance. 
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every case where restare is construed 
with a dative, it means manere. I give 
a few examples: 


Fast. II. 151 restant tibi frigora, restant! 
III. 44 restabant nitido iam duo signa 
deo. 
V. 388 iussaque restabant ultima paene 
viro. 


Met. I. 728 ultimus inmenso restabas, Nile 
labori. 
IT. 655 restabat fatis aliquid, cf. XIII. 


379. 

V. 208 bis centum restabant corpora 
pugnae. 

V. 639 ne quod facinus tibi, perfide, 
restet. 

XIII. 507 soli mihi Pergama restant 
(cf. Her. I. 51 diruta sunt aliis, uni mihi 
Pergama restant). 


The above examples are selected from 
a long list, and will show that for Ovid 
at least alicui restare means alicui 
manere, not alicui resistere. I believe 
that vestas is sound.’ The sins of Rand 
of its archetype are not, as a rule, sins 
of commission; but sins of omission are 
not very rare. Corrections which pos- 
culate the loss of a word are always 
suspect, so it is with some trepidation 
that I suggest that Ovid may have 
written something like this: 


victa cades—victis melioribus, Ardea, restas? 
inproba, quae nostros cogis abesse viros ! 


For the punctuation, cf. IV. 857, 858. 
Tarquin had aspired to be a great con- 
queror—‘ ceperat hic alias, alias evert- 
erat urbes’ (689). Livy tells us that he 
had already taken Swessa Pometia 
and Gabii (Livy I. 53, cf. Fast. II. 690. 
What hope was there then for Ardea ? 
Victis was omitted after victacades.4 
Postmodo or postea was possibly a com- 
pletive gloss, see Havet, pp. 271 f. Punc- 
tuated as above, restare will have the 
notion of obstinacy that is seen in the 
first three examples cited above. It is 
possible, however, to take captis m. 7. as 
a statement—‘ better cities than you 
have fallen, you are the last to be 
conquered.’ 





3 Otherwise one might suggest certas for 
vestas. 

4 Captis or caesis (cf. 709) may have been 
the missing word, but victa—victis is more 
Ovidian. 

(To be continued.) 


E. H. ALTON. 
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THE PROSPECTIVE IN SUBJUNCTIVE CLAUSES. 


I WELCOME Mr. Goodrich’s article 
in the last number of the Classical 
Review as a valuable contribution 
to an important problem on which 
further light is needed; and I desire in 
the present note to indicate how far I am 
in agreement with Mr. Goodrich’s theory, 
and to correct or supplement his state- 
ment (p. 84 note) as to the relation in 
which his theory stands to my own. 

In the main Mr. Goodrich is clearly 
right ; the past! subjunctives to which the 
calls attention refer to the future from a 
past point of view; they are past 
prospectives, expressing the idea of what 
was to be, had to be, was likely to be, etc. 
Their essential characteristic is that they 
stand in past time but look forward from 
the past to the then future. They might, 
therefore, be called ‘futures in the past.’ 
Thus, to take Mr. Goodrich’s first 
example, guam praedicant in fuga 
tratris sui membra in eis locis qua se 
parens persequeretur dissipavisse (Cic. 
de Imp. Cn. Pomp. Q, 22), the meaning of 
the relative clause with the subjunctive 
is ‘where her father was to (was likely 
to, was going to) follow her’; we might 
also translate by ‘would follow her, 
using the word ‘would’ in the same sense 
as in ‘I knew that he would come’; or 
‘A few days were to bring on the fatal 
fight of Edgehill, where the slain would 
be counted by thousands’ (Mark Lemon), 
z.e. to denote futurity in the past. This 
use of the word must, however, be care- 
fully distinguished from its use in a sen- 
tence like ‘He would come, if I asked 
him,’ where ‘would come’ stands not in 
past time but in present time, and 
denotes what zs tikely to happen. 

But I cannot follow Mr. Goodrich 
when he proceeds to say that the past 
subjunctive in his instances denotes not 
pure futurity (from a past point of view) 
but ‘contingent futurity,’ z.e. what I have 
called ‘ conditioned futurity” Mr. Good- 
rich has himself rightly insisted (p. 84) 





1 I employ the term recommended by the 
Joint Committee on Grammatical Terminology 
for what is commonly called the ‘imperfect 
subjunctive.’ The superiority of the term ‘ past 
subjunctive’ for the purpose of this discussion 
is manifest. 





that the tense used in his instances (e.g. 
persequeretur) ‘cannot be reconciled 
with the accepted rules governing con- 
ditional sentences ; for according to these 
the imperfect subjunctive refers either to 
present or past time, never to future time 
either from the present or the past.’ Why, 
then, does he think it necessary to regard 
his instances as expressing the same idea 
as is expressed in the main clause of a 
conditional sentence with the subjunc- 
tive? -No doubt, as he says, there is a 
condition implied in some (the minority) 
of his instances, e.g. in No. 2, propter 
vitae cupiditatem, quae me manens con- 
ficeret angoribus, dimissa molestss 
omnibus liberaret (Cic. Phil Il. 17. 37); 
here the participles manens and dimissa 
are equivalent to if-clauses. Yes, but 
they need not represent if-clauses with 
the subjunctive. The whole difficulty of 
the tense is got over by regarding 
manens conficeret and dimissa liberaret 
as expressing in past time the same 
meaning as is expressed in present time 
by manens (or st manebit) confictet and 
dimissa (or st dimissa erit) liberabit. In 
other words, these past subjunctives 
express not conditioned futurity but pure 
futurity ; and this brings them into line 
with Mr. Goodrich’s other instances (the 
majority), in which no sort of condi- 
tion is expressed or implied, e.g. fer- 
sequeretur, ‘would pursue’ (correspond- 
ing in past time to perseguetur, ‘will 
pursue, in present time). 

I regard Mr. Goodrich’s instances, 
then, as containing what I call ‘ prospec- 
tive subjunctives, and I should put them 
under § 339 of my New Latin Grammar. 
Mr. Goodrich is mistaken in saying that 
I confine the prospective subjunctive to 
temporal clauses. He has not noticed 
that I explicitly include adjective clauses 
(z.e. relative clauses) as well as other 
kinds of adverb clauses in § 339; see, too, 
my § 542 (st proderent). erein I am 
quite consistent with what I have said on 
former occasions. In the article in the 
Classical Review (Vol. VII, 1893, 
pp. 7-11) in which I proposed the term 
‘prospective’ I quoted two instances in 
relative clauses (Virg. Aen. III. 653 and 
Hor. Saz. II. 8. 75), and in my Unity of 
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the Latin Subjunctive (1910, p. 35) 
several more, among them gua incederet 
‘where he was to pass’ (Tac. Aun. XIV. 
13)—an instance very similar to Mr. 
Goodrich’s No. 1. I have since then col- 
lected other instances, e.g. Virg. Aez. I. 
20 quae verteret ‘was to overthrow,’ and 
Tac. Germ. 29 in quibus pars imperit 
Romani fierent ‘were to become’—an 
instance which Draeger (Hist. Syntax, 
Theil IV., p. 503) says he cannot under- 
stand—and Ann. XIV. 63 iz qua nihil 
nist luctuosum haberet ‘was to have.’ 
The following instances have a co- 
ordinating relative, and an implied con- 
dition, like some of Mr. Goodrich’s 
instances: Czc. pro Mur. 15, 33 qua 
effracta tota pateret provincia ‘was 
likely to be exposed’; de Offic. III. 11, 
12, guo facto frangi ‘Lacedaemoniorum 
opes necesse esset ‘it was likely to be 
necessary.’ 
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There may be some to whom the doc- 
trine that a past subjunctive may have 
the same meaning in past time as a 
future indicative has in present time may 
seem strange. May I commend to their 
attention the article by Mr. A. C. Pear- 
son in the current number of the 
Classical Quarterly (pp. 57-68), in which 
he withdraws without reserve his pre- 
vious objection to my view? As in Latin 
the past subjunctive, so in Greek the 
optative may bea past prospective owing 
to its inherent meaning. This I have 
recognized in my Greek Grammar, 
§ 504¢ (e.g. Eroimos wv Tadzta Toe a 
elzrots, ‘the things which you should 
say’); for the corresponding meaning in 
present time see Demosth. de Pace 11: 
mrnv dv’ & dr vpiv eit Svo, ‘the two 
things which I shall tell you,’ where av 
with the subjunctive expresses pure 
futurity, not generality. 

E. A. SONNENSCHEIN. 





PRISCIANUS LYDUS AND JOHANNES SCOTTUS. 


IN 529 Justinian brought his persecu- 
tion of the adherents of the old pagan 
religion to a climax by the issue of an 
edict enforcing the suppression of the 
philosophical schools at Athens, where 
the study of ancient philosophy had been 
kept alive by a long series of Neo- 
Platonic philosophers. 

Asa result of this display of Christian 
intolerance seven Neo-Platonic teachers 
left Athens and sought refuge with 
Chosroes, king of Persia, who was an 
enlightened man and interested in the 
study of Aristotle and Plato. The names 
of these philosophers were Damascius, 
Simplicius, Diogenes, Hermeias, Isidorus, 
Eulalius, and Priscianus of Lydia. We 
possess, unfortunately, no details of their 
doings in Persia, but their visit was not 
unprofitable, for in 533 when Chosroes 
concluded peace with Justinian, he ex- 
pressly stipulated in the treaty that the 
philosophers were to be allowed to return 
to Greece and to live without molestation 
in the enjoyment of their religious beliefs 
and in the pursuit of their philosophical 
studies.._ As Chosroes commenced to 





1 Agathias, H7zst. ii. 30; Zumpt, Veber den 
Bestand der philosophischen Schulen in Athen 
in Abhl. der k. Akad. zu Berlin, 1842, pp. 60- 





reign in September 531, the period of 
their voluntary exile falls between the 
end of that year and the peace of 533. 
The fruits of the intercourse between 
Chosroes and one of these seven sages, 
Priscianus Lydus, who is said to have 
been a pupil of Damascius,? have been 
preserved in the form of a treatise con- 
sisting of a number of dissertations on 
philosophical and scientific sujects 
designed as answers to a series of ques- 
tions put by the king. The original 
Greek text of this work has disappeared,° 
but we possess a Latin translation which 
was discovered by Jules Quicherat* in a 
MS. at Paris. The text of this MS., 
which is incomplete owing to the loss of 
several folios, was published for the first 





63; Krumbacher, Gesch. der byzant. Litt.,2 1897) 
pp. 5-6; Diehl, /zstinien, 1901, pp. 562- -564 ; 
Sandys, Ast. Class. Schol. L;* 19006; p: 375; 
Holmes, The Age of Justinian, ii., 1907, pp. 
432-439. : 

2 See Christ, Gesch. der griechischen Litt. 
ii.5, 1913, p. 870. 

3 The only Greek work of Priscianus now 
known to exist is the Merdgpacts rav Geodpdcrov 
published by Bywater (Prisciani Lydi Quae 
Extant, in Supplementum Aristotelicum, vol. i., 
pars. 2, Berolini, 1886, pp. 1-37). 

4 Bibl. de [Ecole des ‘Chavis 3° série, t. 4, 
1853, pp. 248-263. 
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time by F. Diibner.t Some years later 
a portion of the missing matter was sup- 
plied from two later MSS. at London by 
V. Rose,” and the complete work was 
finally edited for the Berlin Academy by 
Ingram Bywater® in 1886. The Latin 
translation, which is anonymous, bears 
the title, Prisciani Philosophi Solutiones 
Eorum De Quibus Dubitavit Chosroes 
Persarum Rex. It was conjectured by 
Quicherat* that the translator was 
Johannes Scottus (Eriugena), a writer® 
who flourished at the court of Charles 
the Bald c. 845-870. This view was 
adopted by Traube® and apparently also 
by Manitius.? While admitting that the 
translator may have lived in the Caroline 
period Bywater® rejected the ascription 
to Johannes. I shall endeavour to show 
that the translation was made in the 
sixth, or at latest in the seventh century, 
and that it was not even known to 
Eriugena. 
Quicherat states his reasons thus :° 


Le manuscrit est du neuviéme siécle, et 
exécuté certainement en France. . Je ne 
crois pas me tromper en attribuant également 4 
la France et au neuviéme siécle le travail de 
traduction. La raison que j’ai de le croire 
est que cette traduction étant nécessairement 
Yceuvre d’un littérateur latin qui vivait entre le 
sixiéme et le neuviéme siécle, pour toute cette 
période on ne trouve qu'un homme dans !’Occi- 
dent qui ait ni la science du grec a l’intelligence 
de la philosophie néoplatonicienne: et cet 
homme est notre Jean Scot, que d’autres 
appellent Krigéne. Aussi bien l’idée du méme 
auteur se présente encore a l’esprit quand on 
voit les solutions de Priscien précédées dans le 
manuscrit par le traité de Scot sur la Pré- 
destination. 





1 Plotini Enneades, Didot, 1855, pp. 553-579. 

2 Aristoteles Pseudepigraphus, Lipsiae, 1863, 
pp. 338-341; and Amecdota Graeca et Graeco- 
latina, i., Berlin, 1864, pp. 53-58. 

3 Prisciani Lydi Quae Extant, pp. 41-104; 
cf. Jackson, /nugram Bywater, 1917, pp. 96-98. 

4 Loc. cit. supra, p. 253. 

5 For an account of him cf Esposito, Studies, 
ii., 1913, Pp. 505. 

6 Ap. Rand, Johannes Scottus, Miinchen, 
1906, p. ix n. Traube offers no proof of his 
view, nor of his alternative suggestion that a 
certain Fergus of Saint-Amand may have been 
the translator. 

7 Gesch. lat. Lit. des Mittelalters, i., 1911, 
pp: 331, 338. ; ; 

8 Loc. cit. supra, p. xi. The Caroline period 
was suggested also by Usener (Rhein. Mus., 
N.F., 25, 1870, p. 607) and by Diels (Doxographi 
Graect, 1879, p. 77). 
® Loc. cét., pp. 252-54. 








The second of the above reasons, the 
fact that the Solutiones are immediately 
preceded in the Paris MS. (dat. 13386) by 
the Liber De Praedestinatione of 
Johannes proves nothing, for the MS. is 
a composite one made up of a number of 
different fragments. Thus ff. 103-159 
containing the De Praedestinatione are 
in a hand of the end of the ninth century, 
and ff, 160-207 containing the Solutzones 
are a portion of another MS. written in a 
different and somewhat earlier ninth- 
century hand.’ The juxtaposition of 
the two treatises is thus a matter of mere 
chance and it does not occur in the three 
later MSS. (Two at London, one at 
Mantua). 

As for the first statement that between 
the sixth and the ninth centuries 
Johannes Scottus was the only man in 
the West who had sufficient knowledge 
to produce such a translation, it is 
entirely contrary to the facts. In the 
sixth and seventh centuries a very con- 
siderable number of Greek scientific and’ 
theological works were translated into 
atin,'' and in the ninth under the influ- 
ence of the Carolingian renaissance other 
scholars besides Johannes were able to 
acquire a knowledgeoi Greek.'* Indeed, 
the Hellenic culture of Johannes Scottus 
has been repeatedly over-estimated. He 
was surpassed in this respect by his con- 
temporary Anastasius Bibliothecarius, 
translator of several Greek theological 
works.'* Moreover the translation of 
the Pseudo-Dionysian writings under- 
taken by Johannes had to be sent to 
Anastasius for revision and correction 
before it could be published,'* a fact 
which proves’ that Anastasius was 





10 Cf. Traube, A/on. Germ. Hist., Poetae, iii., 
p- 522. In this work, published in 1896, Traube 
merely admitted that the translation may have 
been produced during the Caroline age. 

11 For example, Dioscorides, Galen, Oribasius, 
Soranus, etc., cf Teuffel, Gesch. rém. Lit.,® 1890, 
$$ 400, 463, 480, 483, 487, 489, 494, 498; 
Schanz, Gesch. rom. Litt., iv., 1904, pp. 273, 386. 

#2 I hope to deal with this question on a future 
occasion. 

13 Cf. Manitius, Gesch. der lat. Lit. des Mittel- 
alters, i., pp. 678-689. To the works of Anas- 
tasius enumerated by Manitius must be added 
the Latin version of the Historia Mystica, attri- 
buted to S. Germanus of Constantinople, 
Brightman, Journ. Theol. Studtes, ix., 1908, pp. 
249-50. 

14 Manitius, doc. czt., pp. 682, 687. 
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admitted to have had a more competent 
knowledge of Greek than Johannes. 

The argument, however, which ap- 
pears to me conclusive as upsetting 
Quicherat’s theory that Johannes 
Scottus was the translator of the Solu- 
tiones is drawn from the Latinity of the 
work (the study of which is much facili- 
tated by Bywater’s excellent Index Ver- 
borum). This Latinity is_ frankly 
‘barbarous, in which respect it bears a 
close similarity to that of the numerous 
Graeco-Latin translations of scientific 
works which appeared in the sixth and 
seventh centuries.’ Equally deficient is 
the translator’s knowledge of Greek, and 
as a result the text of the Solutzones is 
frequently incomprehensible or can only 
be understood by writing down the 
Greek phrase of which the Latin is 
evidently a word for word reproduc- 
tion.” The Latinity and general style 
of Johannes, on the other hand, are of 
a different type and bear the evident 
stamp of the Carolingian grammatical 
reform. It is in the highest degree un- 
likely that the author of the translations 
of Pseudo-Dionysius and Maximus 
Confessor, and of the De Divisione 
Naturae, could have produced the cor- 
rupt jargon of the Solutiones. 

Of great importance also is the fact 
that though in one of his latest works, 
the De Divisione Naturae, Eriugena 
frequently treats of the same scientific 
phenomena as are discussed in the Solu- 
tiones of Priscianus, yet he never refers 
to the latter work by name nor is there 
a particle of evidence to show that he 


1 The vocabulary supplies a large number of 
words not found in the Thesaurus Linguae 
Latinae, e.g. acherdos, affectabilis, animativus, 
cation, circulariter, cognitivus, coinclinare, comt- 
moderatio, compassibilitas, compressura, concor- 
rumpere, connaturaliter, connaturalitas, conne- 
bulatio, consummativus, contemperantia, disci- 
plinatus (noun), factivus. 

2 Bywater, ed., p. xi.. Gemini Elementa 
Astronomiae, ed. C. Manitius, Lipsiae, 1898, 
pp. 250-51. 
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had the smallest acquaintance with it, 
Johannes was fond of parading the 
views of Greek writers and it is incon- 
ceivable that had he known—not to say 
translated —the Solutiones he would 
have abstained from quoting the refer- 
ences* to Aristotle, Theophrastus, 
Geminus, Iamblichus, Proclus, Strabo, 
Posidonius, etc., with which the pages 
of Priscianus abound. This difficulty 
might, it is true, be evaded by suppos- 
ing that the Solutiones had only come 
into Johannes’s hands after he had com- 
posed his other works, and that his 
translation of it was one of his latest 
productions,’ but this would not explain 
the barbarous nature of the Latin. 

It is finally worth noting that the 
translator of the So/tzones has prefixed 
no dedicatory preface, an omission con- 
trary to the practice of Johannes.°* 

The above considerations lead us to 
the conclusion that the translation of the 
Solutiones of Priscianus Lydus cannot 
in any way be connected with Johannes 
Scottus, and that it is in all probability 
to be assigned to the sixth or to the 
seventh century. 





3 Cf. on the sources of the So/udiones, Diels, 
Doxographi, pp. 77-78 ; Bywater, ed., p. xi. ; 
C. Manitius, Gennus, pp. 239, 250. 

4 In this connection it may be recalled that 
the Paris MS. is of the ninth century, and that 
Bywater (ed., p. x) has shown that it is not the 
original MS. of the transiation but a copy. In 
the Bibliotheca Patruim Latinorum Britannica 
of Schenkl we are told (No. 2911) that MS. 103 
of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, contains 
among other things Présciani Physic Solutiones. 
This MS. has been missing from Cambridge for 
many years, but it is not lost as supposed by 
James (Western MSS. in Emmanuel College 
1904, p. xiii) ; it is now in the British Museum 
as Harley 3969 (cf Esposito, English Historical 


5 Cf the De Praedestinatione and the versions 
of Dionysius and Maximus (Migne, Paérol. Lat., 
vol. 122). 

M. EsPosITo. 


Lausanne. 





THE FOUR-LINE STANZA IN THE ODES OF HORACE. 


lent metrical units. Leaving out of 
sight the odes which from the nature 
of their construction cannot be other- 
wise divided, that is to say 37 Alcaic 
odes, 25 or including the carmen saecu- 


THE question whether Horace com- 
posed everyone of his Odes in stanzas of 
four is ultimately a question of the dis- 
tribution of equal metrical quantities 
or, if the phrase be preferred, of equiva- 
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lare 26 Sapphic odes, 9 so-called Fourth 
Asclepiads and 7 so-called Fifth Ascle- 
piads, a total of 78, or including the 
carmen saeculare of 79, 24 poems are 
concerned. They fall into three groups: 
(a) 17 poems made up of distichs, 12 of 
which are so-called Third Asclepiads ; 
(b) 6 poems made up of single lines, 
3 being ‘Lesser’ and 3 ‘Greater’ 
Asclepiads ; (c) the unique composition 
III. xii. 

A preliminary point must be touched 
on. The supposed arrangement in 
fours must not be attributed to an 
innate liking of Horace for this distri- 
bution or to an innate aversion to 
single sequence or to couplets. Of 16 
epodes in distichs 8 have an even 
number of couplets and 8 an odd 
number, and the 17th epode, which is 
in single sequence, has 81 lines. The 
preference in the Odes for composition 
in multiples of four cannot have been 
instinctive. If not accidental, it must 
have been deliberate. 

The first question arising over the 
groups (a) (b) and (c) is whether it is 
possible that the grouping of the lines 
in fours should be merely numerical or 
quantitative, viz. expressive of nothing 
more than is expressed by the number 
of lines in the poems. Editors have 
naturally been reluctant to admit that 
the sections into which they have 
divided the poems are nothing but 
blocks of lines or blocks of feet. We 
may regard with personal dislike a 
hypothesis so crudely material ; but in 
the lack of information we have no 
right to call it impossible. 

It will be best to begin with ITI. xii. 
This, the only poem of its kind in 
Horace and the only complete one that 
has come down to us from antiquity, 
consists of 40 Ionic aminore feet or 
avtvyiat of pyrrhics and spondees, suc- 
ceeding each other in the strictest 
synaphea. The peculiarity of this metre 
is noted by Hephaestion de poemate, c. 2 
(§ 123, Westphal) in an instructive 
passage where he says that the inex- 
perienced might suppose that the poem 
of Alcaeus beginning éueée Sevdav, eye 
macav KaxoTaTwy Tedeyo.cay Was merely 
a succession of similar feet (€& opuotwv), 
but that the expert can detect the cor- 
respondences which show that it is 


written in decameters, mets Sé, érrerdi 
kata Séxa opapev ad’to suluyias 
KATAMETPOULEVOY, KATA TKXETLY avTo 
yeypapba paper. 

The decameters of Horace’s ode the 
last Teubner editor has had the courage 
to print as single lines of fifteen to 
seventeen words apiece ; but it has been 
the custom to divide each decameter 
into sections, whether of 2 trimeters 
and 1 tetrameter as the Latin gram- 
marians, or of 2 tetrameters and 1 
dimeter as Bentley and a number of 
modern editors. If these sections are 
regarded as separate verses, the four- 
line theory cannot be applied to this 
metre. If they are regarded as deca- 
meters, it can, supposing the whole 
poem to be a single stanza ; it can also 
in a sense, if it be a pair of distichs. 

This latter possibility takes me to 
another point. The Greater Asclepiad 
measure of I. xi., xviii., IV. x., had 
already been employed by Catullus in 
his thirty-first poem (14 lines) written 
in distichs, as I agree with Ellis (in the 
critical note in his large edition), after 
the pattern of Sappho’s compositions 
in the same choriambic metre, as to 
which Hephaestion is again instructive, 
de poemate, cap. 2, § 120, where he treats 
of the difficulty in determining the 
question whether in the third book of 
Sappho which consisted of choriambic 
poems (Manual, cap. 10. 66) the com- 
position was by single lines or by 
couplets. He there says that the fact, 
that ‘in old copies’ the verses are 
marked off in twos and that no instance 
of an uneven sum of lines is found lead 
us to think that the poems were written 
Kata ovotnwata. On the other hand 
the likeness of the lines in each pair 
and the possibility of the authoress 
having composed all in even numbers 
by simple chance might induce people 
to maintain that they were written xara 
oTLYXOV. 

The considerations which these facts 
suggest are not without their bearing 
on our problem. In the first place the 
improbability of the four-line grouping 
being due to simple chance is materially 
decreased if the normal basis of the 
metre happened to be two lines. In 
the second place there is an important 
difference between the distichs of (a) 
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and the couplets in the Greater Ascle- 
piad. In the latter there is complete 
correspondence between the two mem- 
bers; in the former there is not.. In 
the one case you obviously gain some- 
thing in unity by making a pair, but 
nothing apparently by going on to a 
four ; while in the other case you obtain 
a further unification by treating the 
corresponding distichs as though they 
were single lines. It is suggested in 
fact that the principle at work is that 
of pairing, whether the pairs consist of 
single similar lines or single similar 
couples of dissimilar lines. 

Of the odes written in the Lesser 
Asclepiad metre I. i. (36 lines) and 
III. xxx. (16 lines) are divisible by both 
2and 4. But IV. viii. is divisible only 
by 2. And though conformable to the 
principle of construction adopted by 
Sappho and Catullus in the Greater 
Asclepiad, it has been rejected in whole 
or in part on the ground that its con- 
struction is not Horatian. So far as 
metre is concerned, the presumption 
that it cannot have come from Horace 
as it stands is now seen to be based on 
the improbability, of whatever magni- 
tude this may be, that Horace should 
have written five of his extant Asclepiad 
poems with an even number of distichs 
and not have written the sixth with an 
odd number of distichs. This improba- 
bility, as will appear in the sequel, cannot 
be considered overwhelming. 

The problem of the four-line group 
has been in general taken too much 
in the lump, and this not only in its 
numerical but also in its significant 
relations. I propose then to consider 
in detail whether the several sections of 
four show any traces of either (a) 
external or (0) internal unity. 

If external unity exists, we may expect 
it to reveal its existence in a closer 
nexus between the components of the 
separate systems; or in other words 
verse I of any ode in question should 
stand nearer to verse 2, verse 2 to 
verse 3, and verse 3 to verse 4 than 
verse 4 stands to verse 5. Wecan test 
the value of this argument in the case 
of the Alcaic and Sapphic stanzas. If 
everything in these odes but the bare 
endings and beginnings of the lines 
were destroyed or removed, we could 
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still infer the unity of the stanza. The 
synaphe or the absence of hiatus would 
speak for itself. To estimate this we 
need a norm. I will take as this norm 
the frequency of hiatus between the end 
and the beginning of hexameters in 
10 epistles of Horace, Ef. I. iii. to xii., 
and of trimeters in Epod. xvii. 378 hexa- 
meters furnish 37 examples and 8o tri- 
meters furnish 12, the total being 49 in 
418 lines, last lines of poems being of 
course excluded from the count. The 
numbers for the Sapphic odes are 34 
in 786 lines, a discrepancy that obviously 
needs accounting for. We analyse 
further and we find that the examples 
are distributed as follows, within the 
stanzas 16 in 615 lines, but between the 
stanzas 18 in 180 lines, almost exactly 
the ratio of the ro epistles. In the Alcaic 
odes hiatus occurs within the stanzas 
23 times in 951 lines and between the 
stanzas 25 times in 280 lines. It is 
obvious then that the difference between 
the prevalence of hiatus within the 
stanzas and between the stanzas fully 
accounts for the difference of the 
Sapphic and Alcaic stanzas. In the 
‘biform’! Asclepiad stanza (Fourth 
Asclepiad) the total is 10 in 243 lines, 
and the distribution 4 in 54 lines 
between the stanzas and 6 in 189 lines 
within the stanzas. In this metre the 
figures indicate connexion between the 
constituents of the stanza, but it is 
much less marked than in the two pre- 
ceding cases. In the ‘triform’ Ascle- 
piad stanza (Fifth Asclepiad) it seems 
to be absent or at least not provable. 
The total is 6 in 153 lines, and the 
distribution 1 in 33 lines between the 
stanzas and 5 in 120 lines within the 
stanzas. Herr Vollmer’s statement, 
Teubner text of Horace, p. 337, that 
there is synaphea between the third 
and fourth lines (the pherecratean and 
and the glyconic), ‘except in I. xxiii. 
3.7, is hasty. The last syllable of the 
pherecratean is always Jong; but that is 
a different matter. 

Unity however might be shown in 
another way. The system of four lines 
in all or in most cases might carry the 
expression of a complete thought or 





1 For the meaning of ‘biform’ and ‘triform 
see p. 26. 
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mental picture; in other words, the 
sense might in general be completed 
with the fourth line, the end of the 
system. For the Alcaic, the Sapphic 
and the four-lined Asclepiadean stanzas 
this is not necessary: their metrical 
unity is clear without it. Accordingly 
we find that a large or a considerable 
proportion of odes in these metres 
show the sense and the construction 
overrunning from one stanza into the 
next. I give the figures as they may 
interest some of my readers. I have 
not counted cases where, though a 
sentence is not completed, there is a 
sensible pause. The Alcaic ‘triform’ 
stanza shows 60 overrunnings out of a 
possible 280, the Sapphic ‘biform’ 
stanza 13 out of 178,! the ‘triform’ 
Asclepiad stanza 8 out of 33, the ‘ biform’ 
Asclepiad stanza g out of 54.2 The 
case however is very different with the 
group of odes we are now considering. 
How can the four-line unity be detected 
if all external marks of such unity are 
absent and our only clue is that of the 
multiplication table ?? 

Are there any indications of a four- 
line stanza to be discovered in our 
poems? Let usexamine them in detail. 
The 12 in Asclepiad distichs claim atten- 
tion first. Excluding III. ix. (24 lines), 
the celebrated duologue of Horace and 
Lydia, of which more anon, these 
poems present one case of elision, 
between an odd and an even verse 
(IV. i. 35-36), and 17 instances of hiatus 
in 278 lines. Analysing further we find 
these are distributed as follows: 4 in 
144 odd lines and 13 in 134 even lines, 
from which it appears that the odd 
lines adhere to the following even lines. 
Analysing yet further we find that out 
of these 13 examples 10 occur at the 
end of fourth lines. It would seem then 
that in these odes distribution into 
fours, or into pairs of couplets, is indi- 





1 If we exclude the carmen saeculare, the 
ratio 1s 13 out of 160. 

* I use ‘biform’ and ‘triform’ for the stanza 
according as it has two or three metrically 
difierent components. It will be noticed that 
both of the ‘triform’ stanzas have a higher 
proportion of overrunnings than the ‘biform.’ 

® This had to be pointed out inasmuch as in 
the Introduction to Kiessling’s Horace (ed. of 
190!) it is actually contended that overrunning 
1S an argument for a four-line stanza. 


cated by the facts. Corroboration is 
furnished by III. ix. which is divided 
between two speakers into 6 complete 
parts of 4 verses, a mark of construction 
so plain that it may be held to over- 
power the possibility of construction 
by couplets simply which might be 
gathered from the hiatus at the end of 
Vv. 22. 

Of the remaining 5 odes in distichs 
of various metres 1 (Od. I. vii.) is in 
a metre already used in the Epodes, xii., 
that is, in a composition whose total of 
lines is indivisible by four; and the 
remainder, I. iv., I. viii., II. xviii., IV. 
vii., by their metres or general spirit 
seem to suggest the Epodes rather than 
the Odes. To come to particulars, they 
yield the following results : 

I. vii. (32 lines). Hiatus at end of 
8, 25, 28, 29, 4 instances in 31 lines (or, 
analysing, 2 out of 7 fourth lines, 2 out 
of 24 non-fourth lines). In addition 
to this et with previous elision appears 
at the end of |. 6. These figures are 
quite compatible with a four-line ora 
double couplet theory. Two only out 
of the 7 fourth lines, to wit 4, 24, end 
with a stop; but 4 out of 8 second 
lines. 

I. viii. (16 lines). Hiatus after 1. 3, 
I instance in 15 lines. Nothing there- 
fore to show whether the poem is 
written in twos or in fours. Out of 
3 fourth lines there is a stop at the 
end of 12 and a pause at the end of 4; 
none after the 4 second lines. 

II. xviii. (40 lines). Hiatus after 5, 
8, 18, 30, 4 instances in 40 lines (the 
same ratio as in the Epistles); or, 
analysing, 1 in g fourth lines, 3 in 30 
non-fourth lines. Three only out of 7 
fourth lines end with a stop. This 
poem clearly lends no support toa four- 
line construction. 

IV. vii. (28 lines). Hiatus none in 27 
lines and so no external indication of 
construction in fours. On the other 
hand we must note that there is a stop 
or pause in 6 fourth lines out of 6; 
though also in 5 out of the 7 second 
lines. 

I. iv. (20 lines). Hiatus after 9, 
1 instance in 19 lines. Three out of 4 
fourth lines end with a stop, and 3 out 
of 5 second lines end with a stop or 
a pause. 
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Here the evidence is but scanty and 
indecisive and helps us little towards a 
definite solution of the problem. 

To pass to the Asclepiads. The 3 
Greater Asclepiads are I. xi., xviii. and 
IV. x. 

I. xi. (8 lines). Hiatus after 7, 1 
instance in 7 lines ‘inuida aetas’ in 
flagrant disregard of synaphea. There 
is a brief pause after 4 but none after 
any other line. The poem gives one 
the impression of being an indivisible 
whole. 

I. xviii. (16 lines). A composition 
clearly based on the Greek, the first 
line being an almost literal translation 
from an ode of Alcaeus in the same 
measure. Hiatus after II, 14, 15; 3 
instances in 15 lines. Analysed 2 out 
of 8 odd lines, £ out of 4 second lines, 
0 in 3 fourth lines. There are stops or 
pauses after 1 fourth line out of 3 and 
after 3 second lines out of 4. 

IV. x. (8 lines). Hiatus after 2, 
I instance in 7 lines. There is a light 
pause after every line. The poem, like 
I. xi., impresses us as an indivisible 
whole. 

We have now examined all but the 
Lesser Asclepiads; I.i., III. xxx. and 
the recalcitrant IV. viii. 

I. i. (36 lines). Hiatus after 11, 18, 
2 instances in 35 lines. None out of 
8 fourth lines, 1 out of 9 second lines, 
I out of 18 odd lines. This evidence, 
as far as it goes, is against a four-line 
construction. Stops or pauses after 2 
fourth. lines (8, 28) out of 8, after 7 
second lines (2, ? 6, 10, 14, 18, 22, 26, 
34) out of 9, which is distinctly in favour 
of a composition by distichs. In the 
interests of the four-line theory it has 
been proposed to regard the first two 
lines and the last two as additions made 
when the rest of the poem had been 
written in fours. But do poets work 
in this way ? 

III. xxx. (16 lines). No hiatus; and 
so no external indication. No stop or 
pause after the 3 fourth lines, a pause 
after r second line out of 4, and stops 
after 2 odd lines out of 8. The evidence 
does not favour any subdivision of the 
poem. 

IV. viii. (34 lines). This much- 
disputed composition I have for clear- 
ness kept to the last; but it must of 
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course be considered before our investi- 
gation is complete. Three views have 
been held about it: 

1. That it was written by Horace as 
it stands. Then the four-line theory 
goes by the board. 

2. That it was not written by Horace 
In this case it is no evidence either for 
the four-line theory or against the four- 
line theory. 

3. That it was written by Horace, 
not however as it stands but in accord- 
ance with the four-line mode of con- 
struction. This is the prevalent view. 

Such evidence of its composition as 
can be gathered from its inspection is 
as follows. Hiatus after 17, 24, 2 in- 
stances in 33 lines. No comparison 
can be made between second and fourth 
lines, unless theory 3 is to be ruled out 
as inadmissible. For if the poem was 
written in fours, the present numbering 
will be wrong, and we shall have no 
means of determining where the errors 
reside. But, taking the lines as they 


‘stand, we get stops or pauses after 


ro second or fourth lines out of 16, to 
wit 2, 6, 8, 20, 72, 16, 24, 28, 370, 32 
(where the double succession should be 
observed) as compared with the 3 brief 
pauses and 1 stop after 4 odd lines out 
of 16, to wit 5, 13, 21, 27. There is 
thus much better support for an arrange- 
ment in distichs than any of the numer- 
ous reconstructors have been able to 
extract from the poem for the four-line 
theory by all their alterations. 

It is not my intention here to discuss 
the poem at length with the object of 
proving or disproving any of the rival 
theories. It is enough to have pointed 
out the consequences flowing from the 
acceptance of any one of them which 
affect the four-line hypothesis. But the 
following observation may be allowed. 
As to I, it would seem that the poem 
was known to Censorinus the author of 
the de die natali (1. 5) as I have pointed 
out in the Classical Quarterly VI. p. 43. 
But this does not show that it was the 
work of Horace but only that it had 
found its way at an early stage into his 
book. As between 2 and 3, we may 
note that, in addition to the attractions 
of four-line reconstructions, 3 seems 
to have found favour from the idea that 
the removal of a part was a more 
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probable remedy than the removal of 
the whole. But this is not the case 
when there is profound disagreement 
among the surgeons as to the part to 
be amputated. Perfectly unprejudiced 
judges will probably feel that the com- 
position is all of a piece, that what 
is cut out by the various excisers is no 
worse than what is allowed to remain, 
and that insufficient reasons have been 
produced to show why any of the 
assumed insertions should have been 
made. The impression which, taken as 
a whole, the ode leaves upon my mind 
is that, whether it was written by 
Horace or another, its workmanship is 
inferior to that of the rest of the book. 

To sum up the results of a somewhat 
barren, though not superfluous, investi- 
gation, for the great majority of the 
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Odes of Horace the four-line hypothesis 
is true but devoid of significance. In 
the case of odes in distichs composed 
of two dissimilar single lines the four- 
line construction is either an accident 
or a mark of preference for pairs of 
couplets. In the case of single line 
odes it may, in the odes where it really 
exists, show the same preference for 
pairs of distichs, or again it may be a 
a freak of chance. Anyhow, excepting 
the four-line stanzas and the Asclepiad 
distichs, we cannot find that it has left 
any distinct traces on the metrical treat- 
ment or arrangement; and to such an 
extent is it negligible that an editor of 
Horace does ill to regard it in the 
printing of his text. 
J. P. PosTGATE. 
Liverpool. 





TERENCE, ANDRIA, 434 (II. VI. 3). 


Quid Davos narrat? 
quidem. 
THROUGHOUT the last scene Davus 

has been prompting Pamphilus, who 

after astonishing his father by his 


Aeque quicquam nunc 


acquiescence, now goes off, leaving 
Davus and Simo alone. This scene 
opens thus: 


DA. (aside) Hic nunc me credit aliquam sibi 
fallaciam portare et ea me hic restitisse gratia. 
The question then for Simo is ‘ Why has 
D. stopped behind here? What game 
is he up to? He accosts him, with an 
ironical politeness, in the 3rd person. 


Quid Davos narrat? 


So far good: but from this point all is 
darkness in the remainder of the verse; 
the text goes off into nonsense— 


Aeque quicquam nunc quidem. 


Who speaks these words? They are 
variously assigned by various editors. 
Donatus remarks Videtur illi blandius 
locutus esse. Umpfenbach and Spengel 
print the unmeaning words as a ques- 
tion, Spengel giving them to Simo. 
These two critics compounded with their 
consciences for a mark of interrogation to 
justify the guicguam,; but nonsense it 





remains, only the crudity a little abated. 
Wintersfeld conjectured Negueo quic- 
guam nunc quidem (giving it to Davus), 
which Fleckeisen followed. 

This is one of those conjectures which 
dazzle at first sight: they are so cheap 
palaeographically. It is so tempting to 
leave the author half-inept, sub-frigid, 
hyposolecistic in order that the copyist 
may be acquitted of any but the slightest 
error. Regularly the author is sacrificed 
to the copyist. A curious revenge on 
the earlier fashion which presumed in 
every monkish copyist, gza monk, the 
grossest errors. Why has the all-but- 
inerrability of copyists become an as- 
sumed principle? What has happened 
to reverse the major premiss of textual 
criticism? No argumentative decision, 
but the discovery that collation is much 
easier work for the brain than criticism. 

However, to return to Wintersfeld. 
Though there is no reason why a scribe 
should not mistake megueo for aeque, 
there is good reason why megueo should 
not have been there for him to mistake. 
This conjecture will not do, because in 
Terentian Latin megueo denotes impos- 
sibility. Now Davus might conceivably 
say Non est quod dicam or non habeo 
guod dicam, but it is absurd to make 
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him say nequeo guicquam (dicere), for 
this means ‘I am unable to speak, my 
feelings are impossible to be expressed.’ 

As usual in this most even and self- 
coloured of styles, one must go to Terence 
sound to heal Terence corrupt. In him 
you can often recover a lost phrase by 
the echoes. Our passage may be mended 
on the pattern of Haut. 896 (V. 1. 24). 


CHR. Mira narras. Quid Syrusmeus? Ne 
is quidem quicquam? MEN. Nihil. 


See how a sentence of this model suits 
our case. It is agreeable alike to the 
person and the situation for Simo to ask 
‘What’s Davus’ version? Can even he 
give us no explanation?’ Even he, be- 
cause, like Syrus in Hauz. Davus in 
this play is the type of a slave whose 
tongue never runs down and his wit is 
never bankrupt. It is nonsense to make 
Simo say even now, or just at present: 
the point is, Pamphilus may be mysteri- 
ously reserved, but Davus is sure to have 
a key to the mystery. 

If then we have found the general type 
of what our context requires, how far 
can we pursue the inference in detail? 
The passage from Hawt. has a nihil 
by the other speaker for a last iambus. 
And not merely this example but a 
closer inspection of the words which 
follow in our Azdvia dialogue itself per- 
suades me that here also, since Simo con- 
tinues and Davus reiterates 


SIM. Nilne? hem? DAV. Nil prorsus. 
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there must have been a preceding zzhil. 
Do not both Simo’s words and Davus’ 
prorsus indicate it ? 

I suggest then that the mischief in the 
text should be diagnosed as deranged 
order of words: the case is frequent in 
Terence; and no wonder, considering 
that by Donatus’ time already the science 
of comic metres was virtually extinct. 
Suppose then you read 

SIM. Quid Davos narrat? Ne is quidem 
quicquam? DA. Nihil. 

SIM. Nilne? hem? DA. Nil prorsus. 
Had the MSS. offered this in so many 
words it could hardly have come into 
suspicion: which is one test. But the 
faible of the solution is that it hardly 
accounts for aegue in the tradition. An 
alternative, which would do so, is 


SIM. Quid Davos narrat? Ne is quidém 
quicquaam? DA. Aeque nihil. 


that is to say aegue ac Pamphilus. 

Some people may feel it to be a difficulty 
that the same phrase should receive dif- 
ferent metrical treatment in the two 
places—in Haut. 896 and here. But to 
this it may be answered that the one pas- 
sage is trochaic, the other iambic; and 
the words in themselves can hardly be 
taken to have been a set phrase so hard- 
ened as to be indissoluble—like é¢a-me- 
di-ament and ita-mé-di-béne-ament, etc. 
Accordingly I would propose this as the 
likelier reading. 

J. S. PHILLIMORE. 


Glasgow University. 


HORACE, OD. I, XXXIV.-XXXV. 


THE remarks of Mr. H. J. Rose 
on these odes (Classical Review, 
XXX. 7, 192) seem to me worthy of a 
little comment. Gruppe (Mzzos, 383 ff.) 
mentions the significant fact that the 
grammarian Diomedes, whose metrical 
catalogue of the odes is, according to 
him, older than the earliest extant MS. 
of Horace, omits Ode XXXV. The 
authority of Diomedes is not conclusive, 
since he omits other odes, among them 
the undoubtedly Horatian Integer Vitae. 
Possibly Diomedes’ copy of Horace 
was itself incomplete. However, Servius 


(Gramm. Lat. IV. 470) also omits Ode 
XXXV.? 

Peerlkamp believed that these two odes 
were originally one, thinking that the 
copiers mistook the invocation of a deity 
(O diva) for the beginning of a new ode. 

Gruppe was led to his conclusion by 
his hunt for interpolations. He believes 
that some foreign hand so lengthened 
Ode XXXIV that it finally fell into two 
pieces. 





1 This on the authority of O. Keller and 
L. Mueller. 
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The classic discussion of Ode XXXIV 
is still that of Lessing (Rettungen des 
Horaz). He rejects the idea of a conver- 
sion from Epicureanism, arguing that 
Stoics no less than Epicureans recog- 
nised natural causes for phenomena. He 
thinks that Horace’s usually frivolous 
thoughts on religion received a rude 
shock from the experience of a sudden 
and terrific thunderstorm. Horace merely 
chronicles the thoughts evoked by a 
short spasm of terror. Any lasting philo- 
sophical recantation is out of the ques- 
tion. 

This obvious and natural view he pre- 
fers to subtler exegesis, as, for instance, 
that Horace, impressed by the legend 
that as Augustus was returning from 
Apollonia a thunderbolt from a clear sky 
struck the tomb of Julia, Caesar’s daugh- 
ter, recognised the Divine sanction of 
Augustus’ rule. Yet I believe a political 
source underlies the ode. 

Both Pliiss (Hovazstudien, p. 6 ff.) and 
Oesterlen (Studien zu Virgil und Horaz, 
p. 47 ff.) believe that the fall of Antony is 
symbolised. 

It is probable that Horace admired 
Antony’s brilliant and captivating per- 
sonality far more than that of the cold 
and reserved Augustus. He saw in 
Antony’s fall a tragic irony, the great 
man worsted by.a lesser opponent. In 
this way Fortune lifts the obscure. 
Horace took some little time to under- 
stand and admire Augustus, and the 
reconcilement can hardly have taken 
place by the time of Actium. 

Moreover, the fall of Antony was a 
spectacle of severe drama, for Antony 
had revealed the tragic flaw. His dream 
of Eastern empire had drawn on him the 
Divine envy. Fortune snatched from 
him the aZex of the Eastern Kings. 

The fine possibilities of Antony bring 
the pathetic note from Horace. He was 
the friend of a tyrant, but after avenging 
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his friend he might have been the first 
of Roman citizens. Cleopatra had caused 
in him this flaw. Against her the Poet’s 
execration and triumph burst out in 
Ode XXXVII. 

In the light of this interpretation Ode 
XXXIV would not be pointless. But 
what becomes of Ode XXXV?_ If it be 
referred to 27 or 26 B.C., when Augustus 
is reported to have planned the invasion 
of Britain, why does it come between 
XXXIV and XXXVII ? 

Considering that the invasion of 
Britain was never more than a mere pro- 
ject, we cannot tell when it was first 
mooted. Augustus, immediately on com- 
ing to power, may have wished to 
administer a political sedative, by hold- 
ing out promises of a campaign which 
would abolish internal discord by 
uniting Rome against a common enemy. 
Such an idea would have met the dearest 
wishes of Horace. He could, therefore, 
pay his tribute to Augustus’ project 
without any great enthusiasm for 
Augustus himself. Accordingly, while 
his prayers for the fraternal unity of the 
younger generation are warm, his men- 
tion of Augustus is frigid. 

Ode XXXV has the same solemn tone 
as Ode XXXIV. There is the same 
indefiniteness of political reference, but 
reference is there. Surely the meretrizx 
(l. 25) is Cleopatra and the volgus 
infidum her crew, contaminato grege 
morbo. It was by a desertion at a criti- 
cal moment that Actium was lost to 
Antony. It was these wassailers, with 
their courtesan Queen, who proved false 
friends to Antony, and for their reward 
vanished before the fortune of Augustus. 
Still, there is half regret for the brilliant 
failure, and a commendation of Caesar 
only in so far as. prudence dictated. 


L. H. ALLEN. 


Teachers’ College, Sydney. 
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NOTES 


NOTE ON VERGIL, ECLOGUE 
VII. 52. 
hic tantum Boreae curamus frigora, quantum 
aut numerum lupus aut torrentia flumina ripas. 
THERE seem to be two fatal objec- 
tions to the word numerum, first that 
Vergil could hardly have used such a 
slipshod expression for numerum ovium, 
and secondly that one requires a word 
to indicate some material obstacle in the 
way of the wolf as the bank is an 


. obstacle to the torrent. I suggest that 


Vergil wrote murum, which of course 
can be used of any enclosure. If an 
early copyist wrote merum by mistake, 
perhaps with a half-conscious thought 
of past or coming refreshment, and then 
altered the first syllable to mu, thus, 


mu 


merum,a subsequent scribe might easily 
suppose the word to be numerum. This 
suggestion may have been made before, 
but I have no remembrance of having 
seen it. 

A. G. PESKETT. 





CICERO, EP. AD FAMILIARES 
TX. 20, § 2. 


Nos iam ex artis tantum habemus, 
ut Verrium tuum et Camillum (qua 
munditia homines, qua _ elegantia !) 
vocare saepius andeamus. 

Wesenberg’s exquisitae artis is usually 
accepted. I propose exactae artis, which 
suits the sense and accounts better for 
the corruption. 

A. G. PESKETT. 


A NOTE ON VIRGIL, AENEID 
XI. 336-7. 
tum Drances idem infensus quem gloria Turni 
obliqua invidia stimulisque agitabat amaris. 
‘THE poisoned stings of sidelong 
envy’ represents something like the 
usual version of line 337, and certainly 
it may be defended. But it would be 
hard to find a better instance of inversio, 
with epithets doubly transferred; the 


‘trope car’ avddoyov, which Aristotle de- 


fines—(Poetics 1457b) ‘ Analogy is when 





the second term is to the first as the 
fourth to the third: we may then use 
the fourth for the second or the second 
for the fourth.’ Aristotle, speaking of 
nouns, takes for his illustration ‘ The 
war-god’s beaker and the wine-god’s 
shield’: Virgil extends the trope to 
adjectives. 

Obliquus and amarus, as they stand, 
admit of metaphorical translation ; 
transferred, they have the clear physical 
meaning which Latin poetry loves. In- 
vidia is really amara; for of all emotions 
it is, as Costecalde knew, that one which 
most surely disturbs the bitter bile. 
The most effective stimulus is really 
obliquus ; for with the goad, as with all 
thrusting weapons, an oblique cut is far 
more painful than a straight thrust. 

F. A. WRIGHT. 





LATIN VOWELS BEFORE GN. 


SoME authorities tell us that in Latin 
a vowel is long before gn. Some of them 
were originally short, and the reason for 
the lengthening is not manifest. If we 
pronounce gw as in our ‘cognate,’ 
moderns at any rate have no difficulty in 
pronouncing a short vowel before the 
combination. If however we give the 
Italian sound to gn, a long vowel is 
spoken with more ease than a short. It 
seems a possible inference that the 
Italian sound of the combination came 
at any early period and that we should 
use it in Jatin. i.& 

Westminsier- 





A PHRASE-BOOK OF ST. 
COLUMBAN (?) 


THE distinguished Italian palaeo- 
grapher to whom we all owe the 
privilege of studying at home the 
treasures of the Bobbio scriptorium has 
put at the beginning of his collection of 
photographs (Cipolla, Codict Bobbiest I. 
taf. 1) the page which contains (in 
Bobbio minuscule of c. 700) a list entitled 
Latinitates or De Latinitate. The list, 
printed by Goetz at the end (pp. 660 
ff.) of vol. v. of his Corpus Glossartorum 
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Latinorum, has been already noticed 
in a Jena programme (of 1888) by 
Goetz and in Arch. Lat. Lex. 9, 142 
by Woelfflin; but both these notices 
seem to leave the explanation incom- 
plete. I suggest that it is a list of 
phrases for Latin (prose) writing, and 
that St. Columban, who founded Bobbio 
in 614, may have been the compiler. 
For our extant record is clearly a copy 
made after the list had gone out of use. 
The form of the original was, I take it, 
that of Synonyma, e.g. ‘amat perditim 
et perdite, disperit eum.’ But the 
stupid transcriber has omitted all that 
he could not easily decipher and re- 
arranged the rest in alphabetical order, 
so that in his copy the first of this pair 
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stands in Goetz’ apograph at 660, 15 
(in the A-section), the second at 661, 37 
(in the D-section). Since the abbrevia- 
tion-symbols are Irish (expand Goetz’s 
‘dx’ at 661, 29 to ‘ dixit ’), some thick- 
headed Paddy may be charged with 
this literary murder. Sometimes St. 
Columban (?) took the phrases from 
classical authors; e.g. 661, 58 (‘ emunc- 
tae naris’) from Hor. Sat. 1. 4. 8; 
660, 33 (‘ brevi crevit’) from Sall. Cat. 7. 
Sometimes he seems to have invented 
them, ¢.g. ‘disperit eum’ (quoted 
above); although deperit is so used by 
many authors (even by St. Jerome in 
the Vulgate, 2 Reg. 13, 2 ‘ deperiret 
eam valde’). 
W. M. Linpsay. 


REVIEWS 


MARCUS AURELIUS ANTONINUS. 


Marcus Aurelius Antoninus. Translated 
by C. T. Hatnes. One vol. 8vo. 
Pp. xxxii+ 414. Frontispiece (Tri- 
umphal Panel). W. Heinemann, 
41, Bedford Street, W.C. Cloth, 
5s. net; leather, 7s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Haines’ Loeb edition of Marcus 
is a very creditable piece of work, the 
result of much careful and independent 
study. In addition to a complete text, 
with English rendering on the opposite 
page, of the Meditations, Speeches, and 
Sayings, we are supplied with an 
admirably concise account of the 
Emperor’s stoic tenets, and with a 
review of earlier translations, in an 
Introduction of some twenty pages. 
Eight or nine pages at the end of the 
book are devoted to an interesting 
‘Note on the Attitude of Marcus towards 
the Christians,’ in which there is a 
valuable discussion of ‘his supposed 
uncompromising attitude towards the 
Christians’; ‘nothing has done the 
good name of Marcus so much harm’ 
asthis. Apropos of Mr. Haines defence 
of the Emperor in this matter, we may 
notice his mention (p. xx) of Mr. Jack- 
son’s recent version, in which he says: 
*The book would have been more 





acceptable without the introduction by 
Dr. Bigg, which gives a most unfair 
and wholly inaccurate view of the life 
and character of Marcus.’ Another 
scathing allusion to Dr. Bigg will be 
found on p. 213 note. Mr. Haines also 
supplies us with three Indexes—of 
Matters, of Proper Names and Quota- 
tions, and a Glossary of Greek Terms— 
which are evidently compiled with much 
care, and add greatly to the usefulness 
of the book. 

As regards the translation—which is, 
after all, the main matter—here is what 
the translator himself says about it in 
the Preface: ‘No trouble has been 
spared to make the translation as 
accurate and idiomatic as possible. I 
have preferred to err, if error it be, on 
the side of over-faithfulness, because 
the physiognomy of the book owes so 
much to the method and style in which 
it is written. Its homeliness, abrupt- 
ness, and want of literary finish (though 
it does not lack rhetoric) are part of 
the character of the work, and we alter 
this character by rewriting it into the 
terse, epigrammatic, staccato style so 
much in vogue at the present day. 
Another reason for literalness is that it 
makes a comparison with the Greek, 
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rinted beside it, easier for the un- 
earned.’ For accuracy and faithful- 
ness, in the sense of closeness to the 
original, there is no doubt, I think, that 
Mr. Haines surpasses all his competi- 
tors. None the less, I imagine that 
most English readers, innocent of 
pedantry and of Greek, would vote for 
Dr. Rendall’s version as the more 
attractive and the more impressive. If 
we admit that Marcus is commonly 
abrupt, it does not seem so much amiss 
to render him in a somewhat staccato 
style; while if a literal ‘crib’ style of 
translation is needed for the edifica- 
tion of the ‘unlearned,’ an_ ultra- 
censorious critic might ask why our 
translator in Book VII. ro starts his 
sentence with ‘a little while and’ to 
render tdyo7a, and in VII. 20 uses the 
same phrase to render éyy’s; and he 
might cite a number of other instances 
of back-sliding from the creed and cult 
of literal exactitude. 

In the construction of the text Mr. 
Haines has had the advantage of being 
able to use Schenk!’s editio major 
(printed in 1913), and he acknowledges 
his debt ‘to Professors Leopold and 
Schenkl for advice and help on various 
points.’ The traditional text, as he 
tells us, ‘is often difficult, and in many 
places corrupt beyond cure.’ Mr. 
Haines is careful to mark the places 
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where the Greek is obviously wrong, 
but he rarely ventures on bold restora- 
tions. He retains, ¢.g. rep éoti 1d 
imnpetody (III. 3), and cuprepopnpuévos 
pév, GXXA Koopos (IV. 27, where, as I 
have elsewhere observed, his rendering 
seems to me to make nonsense). On 
the other hand, he adopts Rendall’s 
brilliant toxeovwv in IV. 46, and Gata- 
ker’s aviav (for adryv) in IV. 3; in 
III. 12 he makes the plausible sug- 
gestion pndév év mapeutropevpati, and 
the locus desperatus in VII. 24 he patches 
up with <0> érav rodddxis év7q, atro- 
OvycKkes 8 mpooxnua—which is in- 
genious enough, and at least as likely 
as most of the previous guesses. On 
the whole, Mr. Haines’ text may be 
described as soundly conservative, 
though quite up to date. 

A feature which is most useful for the 
study of Marcus’ thought is the system 
of cross-references to parallel passages 
which Mr. Haines has added to his 
footnotes. 

I have noted only a few misprints, 
all of minor importance; but there is 
at least one place (IV. 30) where the 
Greek and the English seem discordant. 

There is a pretty topical touch about 
the frontispiece which represents (from 
a panel of a triumphal arch) the 
Emperor ‘ receiving German prisoners 
in the field.’ 

R. G. Bury. 





THE GREEK 


The Greek Anthology. With an English 
translation by W. R. Paton. In five 
volumes: Vol. II. Pp. 517. London: 
William Heinemann; New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons (Loeb Classical 
Library, Vol. LXVIII.), MCMXVII. 
5s. net. 


Mr. W. R. Paton’s edition of the 
Greek Anthology, of which this is the 
second volume, comes out appropriately 
at a time when the Anthology has been 
receiving much attention, especially 
from scholars in Italy, such as Veniero, 
Rostagno, Setti, Calderini, Cessio, and 
Colangelo, and in Germany. The text, 
based upon Duebner in the Didot edi- 
tion, contains some of Stadtmueller’s 
NO. CCLXVIII, VOL, XXXII, 





ANTHOLOGY. 


results and some of Mr. Paton’s own 
suggestions. The volume contains 
Book VII. of the Anthclogy (the 
Sepulcral Epigrams), and Book VIII. 
the Epigrams of Gregory of Nazianza, 
for whom Stadtmueller presumably 
cared little, since he omitted the book 
in his edition, although the Didot 
edition contains it. The theologian 
had a ready pen and a gift of facile 
expression; though Dr. Gildersleeve 
in his irrepressibly cheerful way has 
lately told us that he does not want 
‘to read fifty-two Epigrams on the 
blessedness of giving up the ghost in 
church, and thus exchanging a tem- 
porary slumber for the eternal sleep.’ 
One welcomes the witty American 
c 
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scholar’s epigram ; but, strictly speak- 
ing, the exchange is not possible in a 
Greek church, because there are no 
comfortable pews, whatever there may 
be in Boston. Still, perhaps the collec- 
tion may lead readers to make a closer 
acquaintance with St. Gregory’s poetical 
writings—for instance, the poems De 
Se Ipso, which, though prolix, are his- 
torically valuable as well as diverting. 

Nothing need here be added to what 
was said about the translation in the 
review of the first volume (C.R. XXXI. 
142); but since we have not yet reached 
an entirely satisfactory text of the 
Anthology, even in the latest selection— 
that of Veniero (1903)—a few criticisms 
may not be out of place. Among Mr. 
Paton’s emendations may be mentioned 
VII. 51. 6, Adaeus, éuBad’ épedopévas, 
which may very likely be right; and so 
may émixporos for the unintelligible 
émrippoOos in Archimedes’ (?) well-known 
poem on the style of Euripides, 
VII. 50. 3; but the credit for the first 
suggestion of it must be given to 
D’Orville; oAXaxe for soAdais in 
VII. 212. 3, Mnasalcas, is an elegant 
correction. One had hoped for more 
light on the strange epigram of Leonidas 
of Tarentum in VII. 472, where Reitzen- 
stein has in Epigramm und Skolion, 
p- 154, perpetrated an astonishingly 
careless false quantity. 

To turn to other passages in the 
text. In VII. 267. 4, Posidippus, 
Nixntnv oitives oixtipere cannot be 
right: Hecker’s @xricate (or oi-) is 
demanded by the metre and the sense. 
In VII. 215. 4, Anyte, mwoupiéw for 
twoupvcow is demanded by avappirw in 
1.2. VII. 492. 5, Anyte, vuudiov arr’ 
’Aiénv should go together, as Reiske 
and Jacobs saw. VII. 490. 3, Anyte, 
é7it mdavtwy can hardly mean ‘in the 
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case of all,’ which would be éi madras. 
Perhaps we should take aro mavtwv or 
Meineke’s wpordvtwy; émi may have 
got in from éi qwoAdol in 1. 1. In 
VII. 23b it is a good idea of Stadt- 
mueller’s to insert this distich in 
VII. 31, Dioscorides. In VII. 37. 12, 
Dioscorides, Stadtmueller’s conjecture 
ovv suits the corrupt ody better than 
the usual correction «ai. VII. 240. 1, 
Adaeus, aénA7 gives a better sense. In 
VII. 240. 6, Diotimus, the lacuna is 
best filled by od yopov, which may have 
fallen out from the similarity to oi® 
"Axépov. VII. 718. 2 dvOos aunodpevos 
of Jacobs is attractive, and Scaliger’s 
Ilarpéwy for mwarépwy in VII. 438. 1, 
Damagetus. In VII. 484. 2, Dios- 
corides, Reiske’s ovd évos vat’ amo 
should be accepted for MS. vdcaro, 
which has little or no authority ; and 
in 1. 3 Meineke’s apiorevouvca for apiorn 
éovoa. VII. 656. 4, Leonidas Tar. 
opinions will differ: Meineke’s 4y zor’ 
éym Sniov is certainly clever, but 
Geffcken’s jv mot’ éywv ijpiov gives a 
good point. VII. 740. 2, Leonidas, 
Kaibel’s éyy@dvi0s omodid for év yOovious 
is certainly right ; he compares o7rodu) 
xeypévn &yx9ovi0s from an inscription of 
Teos, and thinks that the phrase is an 
imitation of Leonidas. And 1. 5 0 mplv 
—rti treiw pvOcdpar; 6 TaoL paKkapTos 
is impossible in so correct and so early 
a writer as Leonidas, owing to the 
break at the trochee in the fourth foot 
(see C.R. XXIX. 48. This piece of 
bad rhythm dies hard; the fact is that 
it is not Greek, but Latin, and confined 
to writers of the bilingual era of the 
Empire, and not common even then. 
It is a favourite rhythm with Ovid, and 
is perhaps due to his influence. 


J. U. PowELL. 





THE CAMBRIDGE SONGS. 


The Cambridge Songs. A Goliard’s Song 
Book of the Eleventh Century. 
Edited from the unique MS. in the 
University Library by K. BREUL. 
Cambridge University Press, 1915. 


THE Cambridge Songs have long been 
known to scholars; but the problems 





which they involve are so various, 
touching as they do upon music, 
religion, philosophy, and mediaeval 
history, besides textual criticism and 
language, that very few libraries would 
contain the whole material for studying 
them. Part of this work is a digest of 
this material, not so made as to repro- 
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duce it, but to indicate to the special 
student where he must go to find out 
more. Quite enough direct help is 
given to enable the reader to understand 
the songs without further trouble; the 
specialist alone will have to go farther, 
but for him also the book offers an 
important help in the photographs. 
For the whole MS. has been photo- 
graphed in the same size, and the re- 
productions, admirably done as are all 
such of the Cambridge Press, ienable the 
student to work almost as if he had the 
MS. before him. This is most impor- 
tant, since very few of those who have 
discussed the MS. have ever seen it; 
and after the fashion of scholars, they 
discuss each other’s emendations with- 
out making sure whether they are 
possible. Opposite each page of MS. 
is a transliteration, the abbreviations 
being given in full, but by the usual 
convention in italics. These photo- 
graphs alone would make the book 
indispensable to the student. 

From certain allusions, and from 
parts of certain songs which are written 
in a Rhenish dialect, it would appear 
that the book from which they were 
copied was compiled ‘in the country 
about Treves and Cologne.’ It was 
then copied into the MS. which contains 
them, with other matter, which MS. 
belonged to the monastery of the 
Augustinians in Canterbury. It came 
to Cambridge soon after 1670, by pur- 
chase. Most of it is legible; but some 
poems which offended the pious monks 
have been defaced or blotted out. The 
chapter which describes the MS. has 
also a table showing how to find each 
song in the MS., references being added 
for each to the chief places where each 
has been printed. 

Besides this Dr. Breul has grouped 
the songs according to subject: religious, 
historical and personal, ‘ novelistic ’ and 
humorous, poems on spring and love, 
didactic, classical, and ‘some uncon- 
nected lines that appear to be nothing 
but metrical experiments.’ The poems 
are reprinted in full, with a few correc- 
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tions of spelling; and thereto notes 
are added. Bibliography, alphabetical 
index, and general index complete the 
work. 

Probably the most remarkable of the 
collection is a macaronic historical poem 
de Henrico, on Henry of Bavaria, per- 
haps the oldest of the historical songs. 
Half of each line is in Latin, half in the 
North Middle Franconian dialect. Its 
interpretation depends on the reading 
of one word, which older scholars give 
as bruother, but later scholars have been 
unable to read the word. One avers 
that he saw bringt, but only v1 can now 
be seen.! The editor is unable to make 
up his mind; but his one piece of new 
evidence, that th and p/ are not separ- 
ated between lines, is strongly against 
bruother. The exact occasion therefore 
remains in doubt; but it is one where 
an Emperor Otto shows honour to a 
Henry of Bavaria. The editor inclines 
to refer its subject to the year 948. 
The Modus Ottine, a fine specimen of 
the ‘sequence,’ praises the Saxon 
Emperor Otto III. (963-1002). Passing 
by the other historical poems we come 
to an amusing tale of Sacerdos et Lupus, 
which the poet declares to be true: a 
iocularis cantio, meant to be sung to a 
hymn-tune. Alfrdd, which also reads 
like a true story, tells how an old lady 
tried to rescue her pet she-ass from a 
wolf. A Carmen Aestivum, in Sapphics, 
is found only in this MS. ; Luscinia is 
a charming song on the nightingale, in 
rimed verse. A woman’s song to the 
Spring is pathetic and graceful. This 
group of poems will be the most attrac- 
tive to the reader who cares less for 
theology or mediaeval German history ; 
they are simple and full of charm. 





1 It seems that Mr. Priebsch in 1894 was 
allowed to use a ‘chemical reagent’ which has 
obliterated even what was once seen there. ;Dr. 
Breul wanted to do it again, but the Librarian 
very properly forbade it. I trust that our 
treasures may be preserved with all care in the 


future. 
W. H. D. Rouse. 
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THEOPHRASTUS’ SCIENTIFIC ENQUIRIES. 


Theophrastus’ Enquiry into Plants and 
Minor Works on Odours and Weather 
Signs. With an English Translation 
by Sir ARTHUR Hort, Bart., M.A. 
1z2mo. Two vols.: I. xxviii+475; 
II. ix+499. Portrait Bust of Theo- 
phrastus. London: Heinemann ; 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
MCMXVI. 


' THE scientific insight of the Ionian 
mind, and therewith its almost silent 
scorn of magical and monstrous alloy, 
is one of the marvels of history. The 
searching influence of it purified medi- 
cine in Greece, Alexandria, and the 
Roman Empire, down to the end of the 
fourth century. This contemptuous 
shedding of thaumaturgy, already per- 
ceptible in the guileless irony of Hero- 
dotus, in Theophrastus is fully manifest. 
Moreover, the ancient cullers of simples, 
much bigger men than the druggist 
slaves in Rome, took care, as did the 
traders in spices and other precious 
wares, to surround the sources of their 
raw materials with walls of terror. As 
the spice gardens were protected by 
serpents, flying scorpions, and ants 
rather larger than foxes but not quite so 
large as dogs, as again the modern beach 
comber scares other rovers with hideous 
masks and sulphurous fumes, so were 
medicinal herbs protected by bogeys. 
From his vast collection of materials, 
much of which must have come by 
hearsay from persons apparently expert 
—as Aristotle gathered information 
from hunters, fishermen, and shepherds 
—Theophrastus repeats here and there 
rather ‘tall’ stories, as narrated to him 
by druggists and herb-diggers ; saying 
of them 1a pév tows oixeiws ta 8€ Kai 
émitpaywoobrtes Aéyovor (IX. vill. 5); 
and a little farther on, before reciting 
some terrible warnings against the 
gathering of certain herbs, such as 
peony, too rashly, he sets aside ra 
Toaita wonep éerideta Kal troppwlev. 

Aristotle, interested as he was in 
plant physiology, did not concern him- 
self intimately with systematic botany ; 
but no doubt he collected the materials 








of botany and materia medica with the 
prodigious industry which he gave to 
the animal world. Of his great library 
and vast accumulations of notes, and of 
his distribution of these materials 
amongst his literary executors—such 
as Eudemus, Theophrastus, Straton, 
Menon, Aristoxenus—in these pages I 
need say nothing. To Theophrastus 
he committed the edition of his 
botanical record, with certain minor 
subjects outside our present considera- 
tion. On plants Theophrastus wrote 
two books, the one 7. dutav iatopias, 
which is now before us, the other 
bearing the title 7. duTav aitrav which 
to us sounds odd; but here by ‘ causes” 
he meant the growth or propagation 
of plants, from which spontaneous 
origin (yevéoets avTowata) is not ex- 
cluded. The author cautiously includes 
however growth from seed or slip ao7rep 
yap avTopatat cal avtai. An acceptance 
of spontaneous origin does notwith- 
standing reappear many times in the 
7. pvTav—e.g. the engendering of gall 
insects from the seeds of the fig—but 
in one place (III. i. 4) he quotes the 
remarkable words of Anaxagoras—that 
the air contains the seeds of all things, 
and that these carried down by the 
rain produce the plants. And a little 
later (i. 6) he thoughtfully ponders 
‘ whether there were seeds in it (the soil) 
already.’ 

To trace plant lore backwards to its 
sources, even in summary, would carry 
us far beyond these columns; but pass- 
ing over the ancient trade of Eygpt 
and Phoenicia with Ceylon, we shall 
more immediately call to mind the 
scientific results of Alexander’s expedi- 
tion to the East, who, probably thereunto 
advised by Aristotle, carried with him, 
like a Scott or a Shackleton, a small 
army of scientific explorers. Hence | 
the descriptions of plants by Theo- iy 
phrastus are not limited to the flora of 
Greece and the Levant; he owed, says : 
Sir Arthur Hort, to the reports of | 

} 





Alexander’s followers accounts of such 
plants as cotton, banyan, pepper, cinna- 
mon, myrrh, and frankincense. In 
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Bernard of Gordon, derived the tradi- 


other places he seems to be ‘ referring 
to reports from districts visited by 
students of the Peripatetic School.’ 
Pythagoras, also a botanist, like Demo- 
critus after him, who had travelled 
widely in Persia, Arabia, Egypt and 
Ethiopia,! had written on the virtues of 
plants; and from Pythagoras Theo- 
phrastus took some of his material. 
But the first herbal in Greek of which 
we have any definite knowledge was the 
“Priforopsxov of Diocles, a very distin- 
guished Hippocratean physician of the 
first third of the fourth century.? As 
Diocles is mentioned by Theophrastus 
in his tract 7. A/Owv (c. v. 344), we may 
presume that he had that herbal before 
him, and was more or less indebted to 
it. In those days, as we know, literary 
spoils were rarely acknowledged. 

The story of plants, and somewhat 
later of minerals, as remedies and 
poisons, and earlier still of the venoms 
of animals (iology), runs, as we might 
expect, all through the history of medi- 
cine, and forms a very important clew 
to its traditions. Apoilodorus, the 
‘father of iology,’ was a contemporary 
of Theophrastus, but, although in the 
m7. gdutav we find some toxicology, 
iology of course lay outside its scheme. 
Presumably because Theophrastus was 
in the main a botanist, and a phar- 
macist only by the way, his treatises 
on plants were not carried into the 
central current of pharmacy. Thus 
they seem in some measure and for a 
while to have escaped attention. It 
would have been to the advantage of 
Dioscorides had he known more of 
Theophrastus. The work of Crateuas, 
the physician and toxicologist to the 
arch-poisoner Mithridates Eupator, was 
more definitely medical, and thus be- 
came rather the source for succeeding 
pharmacists and toxicologists such as 
Nicander, Sextius Niger, Dioscorides, 
Galen, Marcellus (c. 395 A.D.); and so 
on to Cassiodorus and the remoter West. 
Unhappily from the credulous Mar- 
cellus, John of Gaddesden, Mirfield, 





1 See Pliny, H.W. XXV. c. 2. 

? See Frag. Dioclis,ed. Wellmann. 

3 Some passages drifted into Dioscorides 
and into Galen (De victu att.); e.g. from 
Book IV. as Kalbfleisch pointed out about 
twenty years ago. 
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tion in Great Britain. The first scien- 
tific botanist of modern time was Nehe- 
miah Grew (1641-1712). 

The enthusiastic reports of Tourne- 
fort and of later travellers in the Levant, 
who have declared that the descriptions 
of Theophrastus are so accurate as to 
serve at once to identify the plants of 
that region, are more generous than 
justifiable ; in fact the descriptions are 
often meagre, and the identifications 
far from obvious. Theophrastus men- 
tions indeed only about 450 out of 3,000 
or more species now in Greece. For us 
the interesting features in the perusal 
of this, as of other works of the greater 
scientific ancients, are not instruction 
in detail, but evidence of a_ broad 
rational insight into, and handling of 
their subjects ; and instances of remark- 
able observation and analysis. As in his 
apprehension of the influence of exter- 
nal conditions upon life Hippocrates 
anticipated Buckle and Taine, so with 
like breadth of reason, insight, and 
practical grip Theophrastus pointed out 
the effects of ‘ milieu’ upon plants and 
trees; upon the species themselves and 
the selection of species. For instance, 
he says that the wood of the silver fir 
when grown in damp places is not of 
such close grain nor so comely as when 
grown in a sunny position. In like 
manner, he indicates the species or 
varieties which belong to the moun- 
tains, others to the plains. Moreover, 
he grasped the idea of geographical 
botany. The discussion (in IV. xi.) on 
the growth of reeds, and especially of 
the reed used for musical pipes, with 
the season and method of cutting and 
fashioning the reed for the mouth- 
piece, is an interesting example of his 
manner; so again his description of the 
uses of hemlock and of wolf’s-bane 
as poisons (II. ix. 16); the discussion 
of acquired immunity (II. ix. 17). 
When by habituation the constitution 
has accepted them and prevails over 
them, poisons cease to poison. Theo- 
phrastus tells a story of a quacksalver 
at whose tolerance of poisons the popu- 
lace marvelled ; but a passing shepherd 
cunning in herbs consumed a whole 
bundle of the stuff, and so quenched 
the pedlar’s reputation. 
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The 7. duty then is a very thorough 
and laborious piece of work; and, see- 
ing that such technical books in Greek 
are hard reading, as I presume even 
for scholars, a translation such as this, 
really an edition as well as a transla- 
tion, is more than welcome to botanists 
and medical historians. In a few 
passages to which I had occasionally 
referred I had found Wimmer’s Latin 
translation slight ; and in more general 
terms Sir Arthur Hort says that ‘it 
slurs the difficulties.’ Besides the 
technical language of the book, the 
style of Theophrastus, like that of 
Aristotle, is often rough, allusive, and 
curt, as of notes for lectures; or it may 
have been a ‘ Master’s Book’ from which 
he himself, and his disciples after him, 
preserved memoranda for teaching, 
and for perpetuation of a tradition 
chiefly oral. Thus tothe literary reader 
the treatise is the less attractive. Except 
for experts, these laborious details are 
less inviting than wider speculations on 
the cosmos, on atomism, on the pneuma, 
and so forth.. 

Haeser says that J. G. Schneider 
first made the botanical treatises of 
Theophrastus available for literature 
(Leipzig, 1818-1821); and, if by the 
lexicon’ of this great scholar we may 
estimate his peculiar equipment for 
that task, we may so far rely upon his 
edition. Unfortunately,as Sir A. Hort 
points out, the Codex Urbinas was not 
known when that edition was published. 
Kurt Sprengel, in his ‘monumental 
edition,’ has the credit of bringing to 
his work more of botanical science than 
of scholarship; but I see in his preface 





1 As being something of a dilettante in 
lexicons, may I say that J. G. Schneider's 
Greco-German. Worterbuch (third edition, 1819) 
is very valuable, as it contains many curious 
and out-of-the-way words, especially in science. 
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that Wimmer is not cordially of this 
opinion. He says of Sprengel not only 
‘ certi subtilisque interpretis laudem non 
meruit,’ but also ‘neque in plantis 
determinandis satis felix.’ It is interest- 
ing to note that even upon this tangled 
department of scholarship the great 
Scaliger had descended, and written a 
brilliant commentary. At present, as 
a complete edition of Theophrastus’ 
scientific works, that of Wimmer (in the 
Didot series, 1866) holds the field. In 
the botanical detail of the translation Sir 
Arthur Hort has had the invaluable aid 
of Sir W. Thiselton-Dyer, to whom also 
we owe the compilation of the appended 
Index of Plants. In his text Sir Arthur 
has very wisely given the English 
names, so far as possible. Upon every 
page it is apparent how onerous must 
have been the labour bestowed by him 
upon these volumes, both in respect of 
the text, the scientific details, and the 
notes, all of which are brief and to the 
point. The mere verification of the 
references must have been an exacting 
task. Of the translation itself, coming 
as it does from so accomplished a 
scholar, it becomes me to speak only 
as a general reader; I have found it 
not only to throw much light upon the 
Greek, but also to be very readable as 
original prose. 
CLIFFORD ALLBUTT. 


P.S.—By a fortunate coincidence, 
since Sir A. Hort’s edition was pub- 
lished, Professor Stratton, of the Uni- 
versity of California, has edited the 
Ilep) aicOjcewy of Theophrastus, with 
a translation, under the title of Greek 
Physiological Psychology (London and 
New York, 1917); an able and very 
interesting study. 





2 Commentary, etc., on the 7. @uraév, Leyden, 
1584; and on the m. airy, Geneva, 1566. 





PLOTINUS: THE ETHICAL TREATISES. 


Plotinus: The Ethical Treatises. Trans- 
lated by STEPHEN MAcKENNA. Vol.I. 
Large crown 8vo. Pp. 158. Lon- 
don: Philip Lee Warner, 1917. 
16s. net. 


As the title-page informs us, this first 
volume of Mr. Mackenna’s translation of 





Plotinus contains ‘the treatises of the 
First Ennead with Porphyry’s life of 
Plotinus, and the Preller-Ritter extracts 
forming a Conspectus of the Plotinian 
system.’ In addition, sandwiched be- 
tween the First Ennead and the ‘ Con- 
spectus,’ there are about twenty-five 
pages of ‘ Bibliography and Explanatory 
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Matter.’ This arrangement strikes one 
as rather awkward: one would have ex- 
pected the introductory matter—includ- 
ing the ‘ Conspectus,’ if such a thing is 
necessary—to have its place at the begin- 
ning, so that the translation of Plotinus 
might run on continuously from volume 
to volume. This, however, is a minor 
matter. The great matter is that here 
at last Plotinus has found a capable 
translator, and that the English student 
can peruse him at his leisure with com- 
fort and satisfaction. For the volume 
itself is a pleasure to handle: the 
paper is of high quality, the type clear 
and well spaced, the margins ample, 
and the binding pleasing with its 
‘Michalet boards, canvas back, and 
paper label.’ 

As regards the style and method of 
Mr. Mackenna’s translation opinions 
may differ. He pours scorn on the 
‘arbitrary principles laid down by 
translators of a formally precise school,’ 
and he warns us that ‘readers who desire 
their translations to serve as an unfail- 
ing treasury of illustrations to “ X on 
Greek Idioms” are not asked to like 
this version.’ ‘ The present translator,’ 
he tells us, ‘has not thought of his 
probable readers as_ glossary-bound 
pedants. . . The first aim has been the 
utmost attainable clearness in the faith- 
ful, full and unalloyed expression of the 
meaning ; the second aim, set a long 
way after the first, has been the repro- 
duction of the splendid soaring passages 
with all their warmth and light.’ After 
this dressing-down of the critics, he 
would be a bold man who would ven- 
ture to play the part again. None the 
less, one may ask whether the word 
‘complement’ (p. 33, 1. 3) is not a mis- 
print for ‘ couplement ’—a word I can- 
not take to, though it is Mr. Mackenna’s 
regular equivalent for 7d cvvayddrepov 
or xowov. In Enn. I.i. 3, when the Greek 
runs 6 tu ep dv Tepl capa Trav yiyryTat, 
the version has ‘every other affection 
that belongs to the body,’ as if way 
were absent. In the same section it is 
difficult to see how, ‘if the soul uses the 
body, it is separate from it,’ represents 
xopive. yoov Oo TO xpwpevov S:dovs. 


Towards the close of I. i. 4 (ua@AXov dv 
T®@ c@pate x.T.r.) I cannot make out how 
the translator wishes to take r@ pévrou 
ToovT@, T® gvoix@ when he writes 
‘their natural seat is the material 
member,’ etc.: a pedant might suspect 
here a blunder in construing. In the 
Ritter-Preller extracts we miss any 
indication of the places where the trans- 
lator (after Volkmann) corrects the text 
(e. g. 4) xopnyet for 4 xopyyh, V.i. 2); 
and here, too, there are renderings which 
raise a doubt in the pedantic mind, 
as when édMotca eis capa ovpavod 
(V. i. 2) is turned into ‘when it 
comes to body.’ In rendering obscure 
passages a certain amount of expansion 
may be necessary, but even a ‘ faithful’ 
and ‘ literary rather than literal ’ version 
might furnish a more compact equiva- 
lent for ddAa ro Sgov paddov (I. i. 4 
ad fin. than ‘all this is rather in 
the province of something which we 
may callthe Animate.’ Nor can I feel 
at home with ‘ Authentic-Existents ’” 
(for évtTws dvra), ‘Ordinary Mentation,’ 
‘the Animate-Entity,’ and so forth: 
they are awkward pieces of mental 
furniture. ‘ Plotinus,’ says Mr. Mac- 
kenna, ‘was pouring quite a new wine 
into very old bottles!’ Mr. Mackenna 
has some new bottles for the new wine; 
but one is still inclined to say, of bottles 
as of wine, ‘the old is better!’ This 
may all be pedantry and prejudice, but 
—it will out. 

But enough of such carpings. To 
commend the book and point out its 
merits is a much more pleasing task, 
and there can be no question as to the 
labour and learning which Mr. Mac- 
kenna has bestowed upon the produc- 
tion of this handsome volume. It 
contains much that is helpful towards 
the understanding of the doctrine of 
the greatest Neo-platonist, and it is 
eminently successful in one, at least, of 
its aims—namely, ‘the reproduction of 
the splendid soaring passages with all 
their warmth and light.’ And the fact 
that Plotinus has been so greatly 
neglected by English scholars and 
translators makes it doubly welcome. 

R. G. Bury. 
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CAPTAIN MAGO’S ADVENTURES. 


Pericla Navarchit Magonis sive expeditio 
Phoenicia annis ante Christum mille. 
Opus Francice scripsit Leo Cahun, 
in Anglicum vertit Helena E. Frewer, 
Latine interpretatus est Arcadius 
Avellanus. Mount Hope Classics. 
Vol. I. $5. New York City, 37 Wall 
Street. 


Tx1s book is one of several stories, 
translated into Latin by that original 
scholar, Dr. Avellanus, and apparently 
used by Mr. E. Parmadee Prentice, 
(who writes a preface) for the instruc- 
tion of his children. The King of the 
Golden River has already appeared as 
Rex Auret Rivi, and there a been a 
considerable demand for it. 

The idea isadmirable. It isnot new, 
for Robinson Crusoe has already been 
published in Latin; but it has not hither- 
to found favour for various reasons. 
One is, the pedantic method of teach- 
ing dear to the hearts of schoolmasters 
—or at least, if not altogether dear to 
their hearts, for in an expansive mood 
they will at times utter heretical senti- 
ments, at least it is sacred in their 
practice. Another is, that the trans- 
lators are not careful enough to adapt 
their style to the needs of schoolboys. 
Robinson Crusoe erred somewhat in this 
respect, and our readers will see that 
the learned translator of Mago’s adven- 
tures is not free from it. 

But first let me say that the story is 
quite the best of its kind I have ever 
read. It is not one of those horrid 
shams like Becker’s Gallus, which give 
a little rivulet of story in the midst of 
Alpine precipices of excursus; where 
the story is in itself thin, often dull, 
and however good it might be, it would 
be spoilt by the duty looming in the 
background, that those excursus must 
be read. No: it is an admirable tale 
of adventure, which would enthral any 
schoolboy, which has enthralled hosts 
of French schoolboys, and the reader 
soon ceases to care that the hero’s 
name is Mago and not Crusoe. There 
is plenty of learning in it and plenty of 
information, but it is given so artlestly 
and with so nice a judgment of time 


and proportion that I believe the 
schoolboy will be quite pleased to have 
it. I can judge from my own memories 
that the schoolboys consule Planco would 
have read it with avidity, and I believe 
the same of the days consule Georgio, in 
spite of John Bull, Sherlock Holmes, 
and picturedromes. The schoolboy does 
not really object to information; he 
only hates to be bored, and so do I 
still. If any schoolboy sees these lines, 
he may take my word for it that he will 
not be bored with Mago. 

He will however find the Latin more 
difficult than it has any need to be. 
The rules of classical usage are not 
always followed: e. g. ‘ac tandem, quin 
ulla amplius verba fecisset, discessit ;’ 
‘nautae armati, lanceis in manibus; 
‘ut se Horo pro reliquo vitae tempore 
devoturus esset,’ ‘melius quam quis- 
cunque vestrum,’ ‘ plecti curavi,’ ‘ vel 
quicquid aliud,’ all from the first few 
pages. This is the most serious objec- 
tion to the book, and one which could 
easily have been removed; for it is not 
wise, and certainly not necessary, to 
deviate from correct usage. The 
other objection, less important, is to 
the vocabulary. For the translator has 
used numbers of rare, poetic, or late 
words, such as ignivomus, hartlatio, 
argentifodinis, many of which are quite 
easily understood, some of them even 
ornaments, but they serve to recal the 
style of Apuleius or Petronius rather 
than Cicero. And yet Cicero, when he 
tells a plain tale, and really wants his 
hearers to understand him, is incom- 
parable, and his vocabulary is large 
enough for schoolboys. However, this 
is a minor point ; it is the syntax which 
is the serious one. If Dr. Avellanus 
should think fit to modify his practice 
in this respect, the old words would 
really hurt nobody. Schoolboys have 
quite a genius for forgetting. In one 
other respect a change would be useful ; 
if the speaker’s name and any descriptive 
matter were put before each speech, 
instead of interrupting the speeches in 
the middle, not only would Latin 
custom be followed, but the narrative 
would be clearer. 
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The book is too expensive to be used 
in England as a class-book; but a 
cheaper reprint, with the suggested 
changes, would make it a very welcome 
school-reader. As it is, it may be 
recommended cordially to teachers of 
Latin. They will certainly enjoy it 


themselves ; and they may find ways of 
using it, or parts of it—for example by 
reading aloud, which will make the 
name of Avellanus agreeable to the 
minds of our youth. 


W. H. D. Rouse. 


APULEIUS: THE GOLDEN ASS. 


Apuleius: The Golden Ass. Being the 
Metamorphoses of Lucius Apuleius. 
With an English Translation by 
W. ADLINGTON (1566). Revised by 
S. GASELEE, Fellow and Librarian 
of Magdalene College, Cambridge. 
Frontispiece, portrait of Apuleius on 
a Coin. One vol. Pp. xxiv+608. 
London: William Heinemann; New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1915. 
5s. net. Loeb Classical Library. 


IN the introduction to a translation of 
the Metamorphoses of Apuleius pub- 
lished seven years ago, Professor Harold 
Butler very modestly stated as a justifi- 
cation for his work that “‘ there exists 
only one English translation of the 
Golden Ass that repays reading. That 
is the translation of Adlington, which, 
for all its beauty, is inaccurate and, 
what is more serious, exceedingly hard 
to procure.’ Since these words were 
written a reprint of Adlington’s trans- 
lation has been issued at a moderate 
price, but the enterprise of the Loeb 
Classical Library enables English 
readers for the first time to enjoy a 
masterpiece of Elizabethan prose with- 
out straying so widely as Adlington 
himself from the ‘ strange and absurd 
words,’ the ‘ new invented phrases’ of 
the original. The present writer has no 
authority to speak of the textual diffi- 
culties which the Metamorphoses pre- 
sent, or of the skill with which Mr. 
Gaselee has exercised his discretion in 
choosing between many variants. But 
the revision of Adlington’s version has 
been so excellently carried out that 
scholars of every degree, and the public 
who have lost their Latin, are certain 
to find in this edition the most con- 
venient form in which Apuleius has yet 
been made available to Englishmen. 
This is not the place to pursue an 


inquiry into the extent of inaccuracy 
which can be admitted without spoiling 
a version, for there can be no question, 
as Mr. Charles Whibley has shown in 
his admirable tribute? to Adlington’s 
qualities as a translator, that ‘ The 
XI Bookes of the Golden Asse’ were in 
their matter but a shadow of the Latin. 

It is no less beyond dispute that the 
conjunction of Apuleius, forcing a great 
language into shapes which have the 
metallic brilliance of a crystal about to 
break down into decay, and Adlington, 
exulting in the copiousness of the re- 
vivified English which admitted words 
from innumerable sources, was singu- 
larly happy. A comparison of Mr. 
Gaselee’s revision with Adlington’s 
1639 edition and the Latin shows that 
nothing has been lost of the energy of 
the first inspiration, and numerous im- 
provements added without bringing 
to the reader’s touch a sense of patches 
in the many-coloured garment in which 
Adlington fancifully exercised himself. 
Our own language has only once known 
that exuberance which gave Adlington 
phrases like ‘a rich Chuffe called 
Chriseros’ for Chryseros quidam nummu- 
larius (IV. 9), or ‘ thus we began our 
subtilty’ for ad hunc modum priori- 
bus inchoatis (IV. 16), or ‘ thou trifling 
boy, thou Varlet’ where Venus calls 
Cupid. nugo et corruptor (V. 29); and 
turned hic (IX. 35) into ‘this young 
royster,’ avidis animis (VIII. 28) into 
‘the greedy whoresons,’ and bellis- 
simus tlle pusio (IX. 7) into ‘ the minion 
lover.’ But Mr. Gaselee, with admir- 
able vivacity, seizes openings which 
Adlington missed. He has ‘the old 
trot’ for senile illud facinus (IV 12), 





1 In his introduction to the reprint of the 
edition of 1639 in the Tudor translations 


(David Nutt, 1893). 
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Adlington having used ‘ old witch, old 
trot and strumpet’ with wild inaccuracy 
in IV. With rare ingenuity he 
takes the well-known ‘ rope-ripe’ for 
cruciarius ille, merely rendered ‘ the 
servant’ in the 1639 edition, in X. 7, 
and much less properly fathered upon 
puer ille peremptor meus by Adlington 
in VII. 24. In IV. 14 ‘ their wrecks’ 
for ferina naufragia, is his, Adlington 
having ‘them’; and for narrationibus 
lepidis anilibusque fabulis (the words 
describing the story of Cupid and 
Psyche) he gives us ‘a pleasant old 
wives’ tale ’ for Adlington’s ‘ a pleasant 
tale.” In V. 31, the spirited words 
‘ entirely close and shut up that factory 
where the natural faults of women are 
made,’ and in VI. 16 the malice of ‘ my 
poppet ’ for mea pupula, find no place 
in Adlington. The anti-Christian allu- 
sion latent in salutares vere equidem 
allas aquas (1X. 4) is well brought out 
by the substitution of ‘that water, 
that was truly water of sa] vation to me’ 
for Adlington’s ‘ the wholesome water 
of my life.’ 

But at least for modern reeders the 
main test of a translation of the Meta- 
morphoses will always be the rendering 
of the story of Cupid and Psyche, and 
it may be well to indicate how the 
present version compares at certain 
points both with Adlington and with 
Walter Pater’s paraphrase. Mr. Gase- 
lee does well to retain the magical 
insertion ‘ inhabiting in the West parts ’ 
of the Elizabethan opening. For ser- 
monis humani penuria (IV. 28), Adling- 
ton’s ‘no earthly creature’ is altered 
to ‘ no earthly tongue ’; Pater’s ‘ men’s 
speech was too poor’ seems better. 
The opening words of Venus in IV. 30, 
rerum naturae prisca parens, are given 
a due Lucretian weight by Mr. Gaselee’s 
‘the original of nature’ as against 
Pater’s ‘ ancient parent of nature’ and 
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Adlington’s compression of the first 
and second phrases in the Latin into 
‘the original parent of all the ele- 
ments.’ In V. 2 Pater unnecessarily 
elaborated vox quaedam corporis sui 
nuda into ‘ a voice as it were unclothed 
of bodily vesture ’; Mr. Gaselee prefers 
Adlington’s ‘a voyce without any 
body.’ Similarly in V. 4 Pater turns 
clemens quidam sonus into the modern 
and mystical ‘a sound of a certain 
clemency ’; Adlington seems to have 
read somnus, and translated ‘ the sweet 
sleep came upon her,’ ignoring the diffi- 
culty of aures eius accedit ; Mr. Gaselee 
has the simple and adequate phrase, 
“a sweet sound came about her ears.’ 
In VY. 6 all the translations miss the 
effect of sic tlle novae nuptae precibus 
veniam tribuit, an early example of a 
theory which has become a novelist’s 
commonplace. Pater omits the phrase, 
and Mr. Gaselee accepts Adlington’s 
‘ whereat at length he was contented.’ 
In V. 9 Mr. Gaselee’s ‘ now already she 
holds up her countenance, now she 
breathes the goddess,’ for tam iam sur- 
sum respicit et deam spirat mulier does 
better justice to a fine phrase than 
Adlington’s feeble ‘such was her 
countenance, so she behaved herself,’ 
or Pater’s blank verse ‘ she looks aloft 
and breathes divinity.’ 

These examples are perhaps suffi- 
cient to show how far Mr. Gaselee has 
gone beyond Adlington in ministering 
to scholarship, while preserving the 
aim of the first enthusiastic translator, 
who turned his difficult author into 
English ‘to the end that amongst so 
many sage and serious works (as every 
man wellnigh endeavours daily to in- 
crease) there might be some fresh and 
pleasant matter to recreate the minds 
of the readers withal.’ 


M. HESELTINE. 
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SHORT NOTICES 


La Science Francatse. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Larousse, Paris. 


THE French Ministry of Education 
having been invited to the Universal 
Exhibition held at San Francisco in 
1915 sent there a library of books re- 
lating to all kinds of sciences and dating 
from the sixteenth century onwards. 
The catalogue contains what is con- 
sidered as the most representative works 
of French science in all branches, and 
is now published with a notice for each 
section which sums up the historical 
development of every branch; there are 
altogether thirty-three different sections, 
the first volume being especially devo- 
ted to pure science, the second to litera- 
ture, history, and philology. 

The great fact which strikes one at 
a first perusal is that the French have 
acted as pioneers in nearly all branches 
of modern science. M. Lucian Poin- 
caré, in his general introduction, may 
well write that ‘ the very fountain-head 
from which fresh streams of human 
knowledge have sprung forth has often 
the name ofa great Frenchman attached 
to it.’ If we inquire why and how it is 
so, he will tell us that it is because ‘ in 
every domain, whether scientific or not, 
France has been the most revolutionary 
of nations.’ But as has been rightly ob- 
served, revolution would have no mean- 
ing in a country of revolutionary 
unanimity ; revolution in a French mind 
often means reaction, and always comes 
from an indefatigable curiosity, a happy 
audacity of questioning everything 
afresh, and making a clean sweep of all 
that is convention, artifice, or tradition. 
In no branch does this appear more 
clearly than in philosophy, as M. 
Bergson easily shows in his short and 
yet very comprehensive account. The 
tabula rasa, it is well known, is the very 
starting-point of Descartes, the father 
of modern European philosophy; but 
all the great initiators, at different 
periods, partake of the same spirit: 
Rousseau, Comte, Claude Bernard. 
Again, if such revolutionary tendencies 
do not, however, imply the dangers 
which they might involve, the French 





thinkers owe it to the fact that they 
unite philosophy to concrete science; 
they want indeed to assure themselves 
that they do not indulge in a mere play 
of ideas. Another feature just as re- 
markable is the constant introspection 
which accompanies their researches and 
makes of them, not vaporous abstracteurs 
de quintessence, but great psychologists 
and moralists. 

These characteristics of the genius of 
France become manifest in all branches 
of science ; but another point will also 
detain the attention of the reader: he 
will see that in many branches, and es- 
pecially in historical and _ linguistic 
sciences, the studious collection of facts, 
commonly attributed to modern Ger- 
many, was first practised in France 
during the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries: good workmen, more or less 
renowned, from Scaliger to Dom Ma- 
billon and the Benedictines, had thus 
paved the way to modern researches. 
True, the heritage sometimes was 
abandoned by the French; others have 
seized on it. However, during the last 
century a revival in such studies took 
place ; let it be our confident hope that 
everywhere the rank to which French 
genius has been shown to have a right 
will not be lost again, and the qualities of 
clearness, concreteness, and humanity, 
which this genius can impart to studies 
which otherwise may seem to some 
overdry or futile, will all turn to the 
benefit of the world. 

| a 2 


The Lascarids of Nicaea. By ALICE 
GARDNER. I vol. 8vo. Pp. 312. 
London: Methuen and Co. 7s.6d.net. 


Miss GARDNER has availed herself of 
all the new material that the labour of 
many scholars in the last generation 
has made accessible to write the history 
of the Lascarid dynasty. The intro- 
ductory chapters tell concisely the 
familiar story of the diversion of the 
Fourth Crusade to the overthrow of 
the Empire at Constantinople. Then 
in 200 pages a clear way is found 
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through the half-century of intrigue, 
diplomacy, and war, during which the 
Lascarid family reigning at Nicaea 
maintained itself against the efforts of 
Turks, Latins, and rival Greeks. Every 
student will be grateful to Miss Gardner 
for the light she throws on these dark 
places of history. The concluding 
chapter describes the art and literature 
of the Nicene Empire and the import- 
ance of the work done by its statesmen 
and scholars in ‘keeping alive the fire 
of Hellenic culture till the world in 
general was ripe to receive its genial 
and reviving influences.’ 
A. J. B..G. 


Scrivener’s Greek Testament. Cheaper 
Students’ Edition. 2s. 6d. net. 


THIS is a reprint of the fourth edition 
(1906) revised and corrected by Pro- 
fessor Eb. Nestle. Printed on thin 
paper and bound in limp cloth, it can 
be carried comfortably in the pocket. 


Anctent Times: A History of the Early 
World. By J. H. Breastep, Pro- 
fessor in the University of Chicago. 
I vol. 8vo. Pp. 742. Numerous 
maps and illustrations. Ginn and 
Co. 6s. 6d. net. 


THIs text-book of ancient history, in- 
tended for use in secondary schools, 
differs in several ways from most of its 
kind. It covers the whole ground of 
ancient history from the dawn of civili- 
sation to the fall of the Roman Empire, 
giving about 200 pages to the history of 
the peoples of the East, 260 to that of 
the Greeks, and 230 to that of the 
Romans; it deals less with political 
events and much more with social life, 
industry, commerce, religion, and 
culture; and it has an unusual wealth 
of pictorial illustration, each picture 
being accompanied by a valuable ex- 
planatory note. 

Only experiment can show whether 
Professor Breasted has escaped the 
common error of attempting too much 
in so small a space, but the book is 
attractive and deserves to be tried by 
those who have found the present text- 
books unsatisfactory. 
es ee 8 


The Civilisation of Babylonia and Assyria. 
By Morris JAsTRow, Professor in 
the University of Pennsylvania. 
1 vol. Royal 8vo. Pp. 515. Map. 
164 illustrations. Philadelphia and 
London: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1915. 
25s. net. 


Tus volume is intended to give ‘the 
larger public’ a general view of the 
civilisation of Babylonia and Assyria. 
The first two chapters tell the story of 
the excavations and of the deciphering 
of the cuneiform inscriptions. The third 
chapter narrates the history of the 
Oriental States from the beginning to 
their conquest by Cyrus. The remain- 
ing five chapters describe their re- 
ligions, temples, lands, commerce, art, 
and literature. 

Professor Jastrow has made a wise 
selection of material, and he writes in- 
terestingly froma fulness of knowledge. 
The numerous photographic reproduc- 
tions and the translations from the 
tablets are a valuable addition to a 
useful book. 

The price of the book will put it 
beyond the reach of many general 
readers, but schools and colleges would 
do well to place a copy in their libraries. 
It is difficult to imagine a more at- 
tractive introduction not only to the 
study of Oriental history, but also to 
the methods by which the nineteenth 
century recovered what had so long 
been buried and forgotten. A pocket 
edition of this book would be a welcome 
gift to many soldiers of the Mesopo- 
tamian Expeditionary Force. 

A, j. B. G. 


Flosculi Rossallienses. Pp. viii + 256. 
Cambridge: University Press. 7s. 6d. 
net. 


THouGH no doubt it is true enough 
that the refinements of Greek and Latin 
composition are for the few, and that 
the time which used to be devoted to it 
in past generations was largely wasted, 
the classical scholar who has had the 
training and has profited by it will 
heartily welcome this volume. It con- 
tains versions of all sorts; Latin and 
Greek prose and verse of every con- 
ceivable metre—all of a high level of 
merit. 
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The haphazard method by which the 
book has been arranged gives it an 
added charm. The order of the pieces 
has been determined by alphabetical 
sequence, based on the opening word 
of the English passages, and the result 
is a happy blend of many generations. 
Two Porson prize compositions appro- 
priately bring the collection to a close. 

The question is often asked whether 
the art of versification is not dying out: 
the fact that this volume contains com- 
positions by boys who had just left 
school when the war broke out is suffi- 
cient to show that this is not true of 
Rossall. At the same time we think 
the most scholarly of the versions are 
those of the older generation; and 
though it may be invidious to select 
one out of more than sixty contributors 
we are inclined to put W.W.W. first. 

Composition masters will find the 
book an invaluable storehouse of models, 
while those of us who amuse ourselves 
in spare moments with efforts at versifi- 
cation will find much material to prac- 
tise upon, and much to stimulate us in 
its pages. 

R. B. L. 


Pocket English-Greek Dictionary of 
Idioms, Proverbs, and Phrases. By 
A. KyRIAKIDES. Cyprus: Nicosia, 
1916. 


M. KyriAkiDEs is the author of a 
modern Greek dictionary, and this book 
is a supplement to it. -He has indeed 
collected an enormous mass of ‘material, 
and the book is most useful to one who 
knows how to use it. But the author, 
like most Greeks, is uncritical. He 
has mixed up spoken Greek with the 
bastard newspaper Greek that no 
tongue ever speaks, and they are not 
always kept distinct ; sometimes there 
are words or phrases which are very 
ancient. Modern proverbs and idioms 
are often enclosed in commas; but it 
is necessary to know modern Greek in 
order to use the book properly. With 
idioms, he does not always find a cor- 
responding Greek idiom ; sometimes he 
simply translates the English literally, 
or gives the bare sense. Thus: ‘ food 
for powder’ is rendered otpati@ras ; 
‘his work is cut out for him,’ rd épyov 
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tov elve mpodiayeypappévov, which is 
wrong, on p. 126, but on p. 890 he has 
learnt what it means, and gives an 
idiom etphxa Tov peda pov. With 
these reservations, we recommend the 
book. 

W. H. D. R. 


Studies in Ennius. By ELEANOR 
SHIPLEY DvuckeETT. Bryn Mawr, 
Pennsylvania, I9I5. 


In this learned and clever little treatise 
the authoress considers(1) Ennius’ place 
among writers of history and (2) his 
influence on the Chorus of Roman 
Tragedy. She deals first with the 
theory started by Ranke and developed 
by others, that the legends of Rome, as 
given by the earliest Roman annalists, 
were borrowed from the praetextae of 
the early dramatists, who either in- 
vented them or imported them from 
Greek literature. We think she shows 
clearly that the scanty remains of these 
plays do not support the theory built 
upon them, while there is evidence from 
coins and works of art to show that one 
legend at any rate (that of Romulus 
and Remus) was current long before 
Naevius took it as the subject of his 
praetexta. The conclusion is drawn 
that Ennius in his Annales recounted 
the legends of the Regal period merely 
as legends and without any attempt to 
embroider them. In the _ historical 
period of his work his account is full 
and authentic. 

The second part of Miss Duckett’s 
treatise is a criticism of Leo’s view that 
the chorus in Ennius’ plays had ceased 
to sing as a whole, but was represented 
by the recitative in some stichic metre 
of the coryphaeus or others. Here we 
are not quite sure whether Miss Duckett 
appreciates the significance of the 
scanty evidence afforded by the frag- 
ments. She quotes the Iphigenia and 
the Medea Exul, where the chorus give 
expression to their feelings in trochaic 
septenarii, and adds, ‘ these two frag- 
ments are the only certain ones extant 
which show non-lyric metre given by 
Ennius toachorus in his plays.’ True: 
but they ave certain; and it is surely 
most significant that the passage from 
the Medea is in lyric metres in Euripides; 
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while the ‘lyric’ fragments of Ennius 
are most uncertain and, even if admitted, 
do not require to be spoken by the 
whole chorus. We still feel that there 
is much force in Leo’s contention that 
Ennian tragedy and Plautine comedy 
ran upon parallel lines. Greek tragedy 
confined the dialogue almost entirely to 
the trimeter and found variety in the 
lyrics of the chorus. Enntus, like 
Plautus, seeks for variety in long tro- 
chaic and long iambic lines delivered in 
recitative. 

With Miss Duckett’s final contention 
that Ennius allowed the chorus to par- 
ticipate in the life of the plot to a 
greater extent than did his predecessors 
we should be inclined to agree. The 
fragments certainly show that the 
chorus frequently intervenes, and as she 
remarks, ‘the Romans learnt Greek 
drama of the Hellenistic type prevalent 
in Magna Graecia. ... It is not sur- 
prising that the original mind [of 
Ennius] should have turned away from 
the familiar Alexandrian school to 
follow more closely the old tragic poets 
in his plays.’ 

F. W. HALL. 


War Time Lectures. By E. V. ARNOLD. 


London, 1916. 


OF the three sections into which this 
volume is divided, only one, the first, is 
within the province of the Classical Re- 
view. It consists of two lectures, entitled 
‘Trade Unions and Friendly Societies 
of the Roman Empire.” They refer 
almost entirely to the western half of 
the Empire. It is always tempting to 
apply such designations as ‘Trade 
Union’ and ‘Friendly Societies’ to the 
Roman collegia, but none could well be 
less appropriate. Many collegia were 
indeed composed of members of the same 
craft, but they pursued aims far different 
from those of the modern Trade Union. 
For example, the ‘strike’ is a phenomenon 
alien to ancient civilisation, with rare ex- 
ceptions. Even less suitable is the phrase 
“Friendly Society.’ Some of the colle gia 
resemble our ‘Burial Clubs,’ but other- 
wise there is but small trace of the prin- 
ciple of mutual assistance. Again, the 


ancient associations were institutions 
restricted to particular towns ; there were 





hardly any widely extended societies 
having branches in different communi- 
ties. The chief exception is that of the 
association of Dionysiac artistes. When 
collegia in different towns bore the 
same name they were still independent. 
Like some who have preceded him, 
Prof. Arnold does not sufficiently insist 
on these wide differences. The subject 
is of course intricate and has extensive 
ramifications and is not easy to expound 
in small compass. He has produced a 
lucid and serviceable general account 
conveying information which the Eng- 
lish reader will not easily find elsewhere. 
In so rapid a survey of so difficult a field, 
an occasional want of precision was 
almost unavoidable; but there are few 
things here which challenge dissent. On 
Pp. 35 guinguennales are mentioned as 
though they were functionaries holding 
office for five years. It is hardly the 
case that the so-called collegia illicita 
existed ‘in defiance of the law’ (p. 29). 
The Roman Government treated many 
things with a toleration which seems 
illogical to moderns. It was well under- 
stood that a collegium would not be sup- 
pressed if it were harmless. This applies 
to religious societies, of which it can 
hardly be said that ‘religious brother- 
hoods were forbidden’ (p. 28). They 
were destroyed if thought to be danger- 
ous; otherwise they were neglected. 
There is only one statement in the book 
which seems to call for a vigorous pro- 
test—viz., that ‘corn was not grown in 
Italy after 200 B.C’ (p. 44). This belief 
is far from being peculiar to Prof. 
Arnold. It is to be found in many books 
and articles and threatens (in England 
at least) to become a canonical error. 
Plenty of positive evidence to the con- 
trary is scattered about in the records. 
Nor can it be accidental that we have no 
testimony to the dependence on im- 
ported grain of any ancient Italian city 
excepting Rome. 
5. &. &. 


Caesars Wars with the Germans, ed. 
by W. C. Bowie (Blackwell, 86 pp., 1s. 6d. 
net), is rather elementary. Caesar’s 
text is in the first ten pages broken up 
into easy detached sentences, in the next 
eleven it is slightly simplified, in the 
remaining twenty-one pages it is not 
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modified. The notes on language are 
short, clear and sound. The common 
uses of the cases are well distinguished. 
The subject-matter is treated very 
briefly. 

We have two other books for the same 
stage of progress, both of which have the 
merit that they are much easier than the 
texts on which they are based. S. E. 
Winbolt’s Caesar's Belgian Campaign 
(Bell, 107 pp., Is. 6d.) is successful in 
preserving some of the interest of the 
stirring story of B.G. II. The introduc- 
tion is not very hopeful. There are short 
notes at the foot of the page, exercises 
and a vocabulary. In his Books of 
Britain and the Emperors: Book I., 
Julius Caesar to Agricola (Bell, 96 pp. 
Is.), E. C. Marchant has attempted a 
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more difficult task. The book lacks 
unity of interest. We have stories of 
Julius and Augustus and many others, 
but we do not hear enough about any of 
them to become really interested. With 
Claudius we turn our attention to 
Britain, but, as the editor says, ‘owing 
to the vagueness of the ancient historians 
it is impossible to follow the campaigns 
closely.’ However, we are glad to see 
someone trying a new experiment. Let 
us add that the book is remarkably well 
produced ; the print is large and clear, 
there are two maps and some well-chosen 
pictures. There are some misprints which 
will give a little trouble, e.g. fiinitimibus 
gentis for finitimis gentibus. " 








PARAPHRASES. 


Mdpxov ’Apyevtapiov. 
“Howbdov moré BiBdov éuais bard xepolv ENoowv 
Tlvppynv éEamtvns eldov érepxomevnv* 
BiBdov dé plas émt yiv xepl, Toor’ éBdnoa* 
Epya ri wor mapéxers, & yépov ‘Holode ; 

The point of the epigram lies of course in the 
double sense of épya mapéxeis, ‘Why do you 
worry me?’ and ‘ Why offer me your Works 
(and Days) ?? 


Nuxdpxov. 


els ‘Pédov ef wrevoer Tis ‘ONvmrixdy FAGev Epwrav 
Tov pdvrw, kat was mrevoeTa doparéws * 

Xw pdvris, mp@rov pév, Edy, kawnhy exe Thy vaiv, 
kal uh xetpGvos, Tod dé O€pous dvd-you. 

TOTO yap Av moths, Ries Kaxeioe Kal de, 
dy wh weipdrns év meddyer oe AdBn. 


Mededypov. 
LoHaporav riv"Epwra tpépw, col 5’, ‘Hrrod&pa, 
Bddrec Tay ev eyol maddopuévay xpadlav. 
GN’ Gye cupmwalxray déEac 11b0ov~ ef 5’ dd ced pe 
plats, ovx olow Trav dmddaorpoy UBpiw. 


dmddaorpov, a happy emendation of the 
meaningless dmadaorépay of the original hand, 
clearly means (rudeness) ‘against the rules of 
the game.’ 


*ASdnrov. 


Eé Spar pbx Oors ixavwrarac: ai 6 per’ abras 
ypdmpact Secxvipevac ZHOI réyove: Bporois. 


ZHOI is ‘7, 8, 9, 10,’ ‘expressed in letters,’ 


the numbers following the six hours to be given 
to work. 





I pored on Milton one fine day, 
When dearest Anna passed my way; 
Her dainty form I spied. 
Straight on the floor the book I tossed ; 
‘ My paradise shall not be lost 
For yours, old John,’ I cried. 


To an astrologer there went 

A merchant on a voyage bent. 

‘ Consult the stars, and let me know,’ 
Said he, ‘ how safest I may go.’ 

A horoscope the wizard cast, 

And pondered long, and spoke at last— 
‘ The stars direct that you be shipped 
On a stout vessel well equipped. 

In summer, not in winter, sail ; 
Select a calm, avoid a gale. 

If you obey, no harm befalls you— 
Unless a pirate overhauls you.’ 


LOVE-TENNIS. 


Love is my partner, dear, to serve 
My bounding heart to you; 

Be Cupid yours, to watch the curve 
And take my service true. 


Put me not rudely out of court ; 
Beware, or § fault’ I’ll call. 

My court is made in more than sport ; 
So play the game—Love all ! 


BIRTHDAY THOUGHTS OF A 
SPELLING REFORMER. 
Soe tu-dai I’m fifti-for ; 

Aul dhe best ov lyf iz o’r. 


Stil, my yeerz a kumfort giv ; 
For dhair numberz bid me LIV. 


WALTER LEAF. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


At the December meeting of the 
Northumberland and Durham Branch 
of the Classical Association, the Rev. 
E. Pelham Pestle, M.A., read a paper 
on ‘Classics and the Boy : Some Recent 
Tendencies.’ The standpoint was that 
of one whose schooldays had been 
spent in elementary and secondary 
schools of the twentieth century and 
whose classics had been hardly come 
by. Endeavouring to bring his apolo- 
getic up to date, Mr. Pestle advocated 
an active offensive on behalf of classics, 
taking due account of (a) fossils who 
believe only in the ‘ old-fashioned clas- 
sical education,’ (0) cynics who say one 
subject is as good as another for 
educative discipline, (c) snobs who hold 
that Classics are for the ‘ Classes,’ not 
for the masses. Two excellent recent 
books, Professor Burnet’s Higher Edu- 
cation and the War and Mr. Living- 
stone’s Defence of Classical Education 
seemed to have an inadequate per- 
spective of the field of education: to 
the lecturer it appeared that, though 
there is a ladder of a sort from primary 
school to University in mathematics 


and science, the ladder does not exist 
in the humanities. Four proposals were 
submitted for discussion: (1) Greek 
might be taught sometimes in secondary 
schools without Latin as a previous 
discipline ; (2) modern history would 
be more intelligible if some ancient 
history were taught first; (3) methods 
of English teaching in primary schools 
should be dictated by the methods of 
teaching classics in the secondary 
schools; (4) premature specialisation 
in science should be discouraged, and 
for those who find out their mistake in 
such premature specialisation the study 
of Greek ab initio should be made 
possible at the University. 

The discussion which followed was 
taken part in by Canon Cruickshank 
(Durham), who presided, Dr. Dawson 
Walker (Durham), Mr. R. Y. Welch 
(Gateshead), Miss Stafford Smith 
(Durham High School), Miss Ashley 
(Darlington), Professor J. H. How 
(Durham), Dr. Gee (Durham), and 
Professor J. Wight Duff (Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne). 

















